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COMMENT 


Some Thoughtless Partisans 

Tuk State of New York and Governor Hueuers afford 
a shining example just now to the United States and Presi- 
dent Roosrvett. The latter sees this, let us hope not faintly 
or evanescently, but clearly and definitely, and it is promised 
in his behalf that he will keep silent, and do what he can 
to bring even to a normal state of mind those whom he has 
seared. Still, all must confess that he cannot be counted on; 
that he may not be able to control his unruly member. In 
view of this it is decidedly the duty of patriotic newspapers, 
and of all who speak with any degree of authority, to en- 
courage him in abiding by his gocd intentions; and_ not, 
like the Louisville Post, for example, to combat his own 
convictions by assuring him that his wild assaults upon busi- 
ness really stopped the panic. This sort of thing in which 
extremely partisan papers indulge is neither patriotic nor 
wise. Whether they are partisan or not, in a crisis such as 
we have had the eountry deserves the truth from them, and 
is especially concerned in the encouragement of the President 
in his new frame cf mind, to the end that for at least fifteen 
months business may have an even chance; during this period, 
if the United States has any criminal proceedings to take 
against corporations or business or any men, it may take 
its action with the dignity, the seemliness, the due observance 
of the law, and with the obvious respect for itseif which are 
manifested by the State of New York. 


A Sound and Patriotic Republican Newspaper 

As we have said, the country deserves the precise truth 
from those who are able and who have the opportunity to 
inform it. In contrast with the very dangerous and ques- 
tionable utterance of the Louisville Post are the wise and 
patriotic words of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, an older if not a 
better soldier in the Republican cause. The Inter-Ocean 
has clearly and with great ability reviewed the condition 
of the country, revealed the extraordinary business depression, 
and firmly and courageously fixed the responsibility for a 
purely unreal, or artificial, distress. It points out that the 
condition is witheut parallel or precedent; that the country 
has more stored-up wealth than ever before; that savings are 
larger and more widely diffused; that both fixed and fluid 
capital is more abundant than at any time in the nation’s 
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history; that the farmers have fewer debts and larger bank 
deposits; and yet “for a year or more the country has seemed 
under a blight.” It then refers to the disastrous shrinkage 
in prices, this shrinkage not being confined to securities that 
are listed in Wall Street, and are, often ignorantly, thought 
of as food for speculation. Who is responsible for it all? 
Tn answer it says: “ All these things have come to pass he- 
cause the President of the United States has seen fit to bring 
them to pass for purposes which he has declared to be ade- 
quate and to be worth, in his opinion, the price which the 
rest of us are being called on to pay.” Then it proceeds at 
length, in temperate words, to prove the- truth of this in- 
dictment. Ji deseribes his swinging around the circle, like 
ANpREW JoNson, shouting maledictions against American 
business and against American business men; his denuncia- 
tions of “malefactors,” “predatory classes,” “ predatory 
wealth,” “ wreckers,” “ gamblers,” “ bribers,” “ corruptionists,” 
“swollen fortunes,” ete.; his and Attorney-General Bona- 
PARTE’S loose threats about “the penitentiary,” “as if the 
orderly processes of law could be enforced only by inflam- 
matory and denunciatory appeals to the multitude.” The up- 
shot of it all is, in the opinion of the Jnter-Ocean, that the 
President has destroyed confidence “in everybody who had 
property enough to finance a great undertaking or energy 
enough to organize a great enterprise.” These are wise words 
from a newspaper of the President’s own party. They cannot 
be dismissed by calling them “incendiary.” Indeed, the time 
has not yet come in this eountry when a judicious lover of 
his country and its institutions will regard opposition to 
the head of the nation as incendiary or improper; nothing 
but blind ignorance or stupid prejudice will question the 
right—nay, the duty—of any American to differ from the 
President or any one else, and to express that difference with 
freedom and with all the force at his command. The Jnfer- 
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‘Ocean has dene its simple duty; it has not concealed or 


evaded or denied the truth for the sake of its party or. of one 
of its party leaders. 


Federal Relief and Paternalism 

Nothing that has occurred in our regrettable financial his- 
tory is so illustrative of its unsoundness, or so striking an 
example of the possible use of our system in aid of party 
or personal politics. TIowever the situation may have oc- 
eurred, the government was ealled upon to render that 
aid, and no other, which the law permitted; and in de- 
positing in the banks the vast excess of money taken in 
payment of burdensome and unneeded taxes held in the 
Treasury, the Secretary simply restored to the channels of 
commerce the currency that would have been there but for 
our unjust taxation and our crude money laws. Other relief 
should have been found by the community, and the way out 
of the difficulty would not only have been discovered, but it 
was already apparent that the task would be accomplished. 
Tt was at this moment that the President violated the law, 
and ordered issued three-per-cent. certificates, which, as we 
last week showed by reference to the statute, were only to be 
issued for necessary expenditures. The effort has not been 
wholly suecessful from his point of view. But, aside from 
economie and fiscal conditions, this performance of the Presi- 
dent’s, through the agency of Mr. Corretyou, was a striking 
bit of paternalism that must tend to enervate the people 
whom it was proposed to aid. 


Bryan’s Paternalism 

There is no choice between the President’s paternalism 
and Bryan’s paternalism. Paternalism is paternalism wher- 
ever it is found and whoever may be its author and promoter. 
In its last issue the WreEKLY made some disparaging remarks 
about a plan proposed to Mr. Roosrvett by a Kansas Con- 
gressman. The plan was that the government should guar- 
antee bank depositors. Mr. Bryan now recommends the same 
plan, as might have been expected. There is no difference 
between him, Mr. Roosreveit, and the Kansas Congressman 
in this respect, except, possibly, that the first would have the 
Federal government play the watchful and tender father by 
law, while the second would break the law, if it stood in his 
way, when he figured as a Special Providence. The holders 
of bank-notes are secured by the government. Let us admit 
that it is a proper governmental function to make good cur- 
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rency as well as money. Now it is proposed not only that the 
government shall rush to the aid of the money-market with 
securities which it has no right to issue, but that it shall 
save depositors from exercising any care in choosing the 
banks to which they shall entrust their money, and shall safe- 
guard them even if they deliberately select banks they know 
to be mismanaged. No better stimulant for reckless specula- 
tion with a bank’s funds could be devised, unless—and this 
will be the next logical step in the process of the kind of 
paternalism that Bryan and Roosevetr approve—the gov- 
ernment shall guarantee the stockholders. When that day 
comes men may invest and deposit their money in any in- 
stitution that has a national charter, no matter what may be 
the character of the management. They can then always 
bet on a sure thing; if they gain, they will gain largely; if 
they lose, the Federal government, like a beneficent Duke 
Omnium, will pay the losses. But when ‘such a_ beneficent 
paternalism is established, it will not only offer panaceas; 
it will force them down the patient’s throat whether he likes 
or not. 





Bryan’s Announcement 

Bryan has announced his readiness to accept again the 
Democratic nomination for President. He says that he will! 
not “ask for or seek a nomination.” This does not mean 
that a nomination will not be sought for him. The statement 
has already aroused his followers to increased activity. They 
are already endeavoring with all their might and with all the 
power of their organization to pave the way for the control 
of the next Democratic national convention. If they fail to 
nominate Bryan, they will undertake on his behalf to prevent 
the election of any other Democrat. There is no doubt that 
many members of the Democratic party are opposed to 
Bryan’s. continuing candidacy; nor is there any intelligent 
person, not blinded*by his personality, who does not know that 
the country will net elect him. Even those who wanted him 
in 1896 and in 1900 now want RoosrveLt. Doomed as he 
was in those two years, Bryan would not receive nearly so 
large a vote in 1908 as he then received. The party, and 
notably the South, is weary of him, and is opposed to those 
policies of his which Roosrveir has been able to execute to 
the serious damage of the material interests of the country. 
RoosEvELtT or any other Republican ean defeat Bryan; but 
RooskvELtt or any Republican like him would be defeated 
by a Democrat who believes in the rights of the States; in 
the limitations upon, as well as the powers of, the Federal 
government; in the antique folly of paternalism; in the 
enervating influence of centralization; in home rule; in the 
liberty of commerce and of all business; in wise conservatism 
as opposed to imaginative radicalism. The nomination of 
Bryan would be not only an invitation to defeat, but ¢o con- 
temptuous defeat. It is the duty of the Democratic party, 
as a patriotic organization, to nominate a candidate who will 
mean to the country the exact opposite of what Roosreveir 
and Bryan mean. If it does this, the defection of Bryan 
and his followers at the polls will not signify much. 


Southern Advice to Roosevelt 

The Charleston News and Courier offers some sound advice 
to the President which is very much worth while calling at- 
tention to, because itis the kind of sentiment which one often 
reads in the Southern newspapers to-day. The advice to which 
we allude is as follows: 


All things considered, it would be better if he [the President] 
should send no message whatever to Congress. It -is too much 
to hope that he will say “I am to blame for the present dis- 
quietude in the financial and commercial affairs of the country,”’ and 
it will be better on the whole, and a great relief to the sorely tried 
public, if he could see his way clear to say nothing at all. What a 
surprise that would be to Congress and the country, and what a 
relief to the people who have followed him so blindly, and followed 
him, as events are proving, almost to their undoing. 


Mr. Flinn Bids 

It is apparent that the seat of Bores Penrose, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is supposed by some to be open 
for bids. - Penrosr, for reasons that are well understood, is 
not a credit to Pennsylvania; but it is some years now since 
the State betrayed any desire to be ereditably represented in 
the Senate. It has been content, if not eager, that its Senators 


should be men who would have dishonored it a half-century 
ago. Borrs Prenxrese is a bad example of a bad crowd, and 
one of the charaeteristics of this crowd is to believe that 
money is the chief and perhaps the only real power in polities. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that we read such a report 
as this from Pittsburg, that Mr. “ Witttam Finn, the Re- 
publican leader of Pittsburg,” has “set aside the sum of 
$2,000,000, and announced that he would spend every penny 
of it to further his desire” to sueceed Botts Penrose. We 
sincerely hope that this despatch does Mr. FLinn a_ gross 
injustice, but we are constrained to admit that its vile sug- 
gestion does no injustice whatever to the political conditions 
of Pennsylvania. 


Ship Subsidies Again 

Congressman Watson of Indiana has been stirring up the 
question of ship subsidies again in an endeavor to secure the 
support of the Manufacturers’ Association of Indianapolis 
for the project. It is an unfortunate time for the subsidists 
to renew their struggle. In endeavoring to secure transports 
to carry coal for our fleet on its way to the Pacific, the gov- 
ernment discovered clearly enough that the tax for a subsidy 
would not be sufficient to “eneourage” or “revive” our 
merchant marine. It was agreed to pay the American ship- 
owner a bonus of fifty per cent. over the foreign bid. This 
was a subsidy; but even so, the American ship-owner would 
not carry at the rates offered by the foreigner. This is a 
complete answer to the coaxing argument that only a moderate 
subsidy would be needed. -On the showing of American 
collier-owners, the American people would be taxed for the 
building of American ships, the owners of which would con- 
tinue to charge American shippers higher freights than for- 
eigners charge. After speaking of the greatly increased cost 
of living, the Indianapolis News thus disposes of Congressman 
Watson’s effort: 


Yet at such a time as this, and in the face of such discontent, 
it is seriously proposed to increase taxes, to spend more money, and 
to lift ocean freights far above the point at which they now stand. 
And all this in the face of the fact that American ship-owners can- 
not or will not contract to coal a government tleet even when 
offered fifty per cent. more for doing the work than would have to 
be paid to foreigners. Verily, the times are not propitious for the 
subsidy-grabbers. 


Virginia v. West Virginia 

Virginia is suing West Virginia in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The suit is brought for the purpose of 
compelling West Virginia to assume its proportion of the 
State debt created prior to 1861. It is contended by Virginia 
that when West Virginia set up for herself the new State 
agreed to pay her proportionate share of the old debt. West 
Virginia has now filed her answer, and sets up that. most of 
the money realized from the sale of its bonds was expended 
in the present Virginia, and therefore she is not bound to 
pay, especially since the sinking-fund of the undivided State 
was used to pay the State expenses of Virginia under the 
Confederacy, and was not divided, as it should have been, 
with the new State. giving to West Virginia its share with 
which to meet the bonded debt now in issue. To the making 
of this sinking-fund West Virginia contributed. The Vir- 
ginians are disgusted with this answer, and say that such 
“quibbles might have been expected from a sharper who was 
trying to dodge an obligation of debt, but never from a sov- 
ereign State of the Union.” 


Senator Beveridge at a Disadvantage 

Senator BrverincE is at a great disadvantage in discussing 
“The Tariff—Help or Hindrance?” with WiLuiaM JENNINGS 
Bryan. Crude as are many of Mr. Bryan’s views, he knows 
enough about the tariff to be able to play with his an- 
tagonist.. Senator Brverincr’s part in the discussion is, 
however, useful, for it illustrates how the light of the modern 
day, however faulty, has penetrated into an old-fashioned, 
conventional protection mind. How strangely distorted, 
however, such a mind is, is manifested by Mr. Beveripcr’s 
curious notion that free trade is dead in England because 
Mr. Batrour says that it is “ moth-eaten,” whereas, as the en- 
lightened world knows, the mild attack of protection disease 
by which the Unionist party was touched is now more feeble 
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than its aged author, and is, in fact, substantially dead. But, 
after all, the important thing is that Mr. Brevertmce, who is 
an honest and sincere man, and whose lights—if we except 
his economie, constitutional, and political lamps—are in pretty 
zood order, admits that the Republican tariffs, notably the 
McKintey and Dineiey laws, have been made by politicians 
ignorant of the subject, and too busy to learn. In conse- 
quence the tariff taxes have been imposed by the manu- 
facturers who have benefited by them. Heretofore this has 
been the charge of wicked “ free-traders”; now it is Mr. 
Bevertpcr’s admission. He realizes. that the tariff ought to 
he revised, and, frankly admitting that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are too ignorant to make a tariff or to revise it, 
advocates a commission of experts. He seems to forget that 
ignorant Senators and Representatives must pass upon the 
work of the experts, and that it is the habit of ignorance, 
as dense as that of which he acecuses—and justly—Congress- 
men, first to suspect and then to pull to pieces the work of 
experts. However, it is much that Mr. Brverince, speaking 
for a large number of Republicans who are representative, 
admits that the present tariff needs revision, and that any 
tariff designed to protect special interests is beyond the in- 
tellectual powers of Congressmen, whose native honesty is 
also at the merey of designing manufacturers. He thinks 
that the producer is the chief object for consideration. .This 
inclines one the more to accept his view of the ignorance 
and innocence of Congressional tariff-tinkerers. He also 
wants a maximum and minimum tariff—an economic folly 
which time is now engaged in demolishing. 





Are Prices Declining ? 

They tell us that prices are declining. This will be good 
news even to the thousands of wage-earners who will be thrown 
out of employment by the stoppage of important works, like 
the work of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad companies in New York. If a dollar really does go 
farther now than it did three months ago, it is to be hoped 
that there will soon come a time when all who have been 
earning dollars by their work will be enabled to renew their 
activity and secure the benefit of the lower prices. But that 
time is not here yet. 


The New Antisaloon Movement 

It was computed last month that in the South the sale of 
liquor had been prohibited in 981 counties out of 1256, leav- 
ing it operative in 275 counties, which number diminishes 
week by week. The Legislature of Georgia lately voted al- 
most unanimously for State prohibition. Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, and Tennessee are expected to go the same way. In Ken- 
tucky the antisaloon movement is strong and was very success- 
ful at the last election. The same movement showed great 
vigor at the elections in Illinois and New Jersey. Altogether, 
evidences multiply of the rapid growth in this country of a new 
antirum sentiment, different in its bases, and sounder and more 
efficient in its methods, from those that we have been used to in 
times past. The new victories it has won, and which have 
already prohibited Jiquor-selling in nearly four-fifths of the 
counties of the Southern States. have been won for the most 
part under local-option laws. The disposition is strong, when 
a State by the votes of its counties shows an overwhelming 
majority against liquor-selling, to make the State “ prohibi- 
tion” by a vote of its Legislature. This, when it is done, 
delights the old-time Prohibitionists, who believe in State 
prohibition. To our mind it is unwise, and likely to be a 
snare to a movement which has made all its progress by the 
operation of local-opntion principles. When the antirum senti- 
ment is strong enough in any restricted community to make 
that community “dry” under a local-option law, the com- 
munity is likely to be benefited by its acquired aridity; but 
a community that does not want to be dry, but has dryness 
forced upon it by a State law, is likely to be damaged morally 
and physically by an unwelcome restriction against which the 
majority of its voters rebel. 


What Does It Mean? 

The general movement which has gone so far in the 
South, and shows so strong a tendency to spread over the 
rest of the country, is new, curious, and apparently important. 
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It is not the offspring of the old Prohibition party, but an 
issue that takes hold of all the parties, and carries or loses 
elections for them. The explanations of it are as yet not 
very satisfying. At first it was said to be due to the desire 
of the South to keep liquor away from the negroes, but it 
has outrun that explanation. It seems to be unemotional and 
hard-headed, and it is possible that it indicates a far-reaching 
appreciation of the cost of the liquor-saloon to the families 
and industries of the country and a resolve to reduce that 
cost as much as possible. France has suffered such enormous 
damage of late years from excessive drinking that she has 
bestirred herself energetically to restrain the bibulousness of 
her population. England has adopted new laws to the same 
end, and in Germany there are signs of a suspicion that there 
is a limit to the expediency of beer. But this American 
movement differs from anything of the kind that is going on 
in Europe in being apparently spontaneous and popular, and 
in its substance not a thing stimulated by exhortation or 
excitement, but the result of slowly matured conviction 
based on observation and experience. We hope it may turn 
out as sane a movement as it seems to be. Considering how 
long mankind has dallied with rum, it is astonishing how 
little it has learned about it, and how large a proportion of 
the experimenters continue to dally with it to their detriment. 
Maybe the world is getting suddenly wiser on this subject. 


Perhaps this Text Applies 

In all the warring of pious and secular minds over the 
removal of the motto from the new gold coins we have not 
noticed that any debater has found apposite to the discussion 
that New Testament line which runs, “Render to Carsar 
the things that are Carsar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” It is a line that seems to reprove the mixing up of 
secular and religious concerns. 


Good-enough Footbalf 

Harvard seems to play good-enough football for all practical 
purposes. She does not often beat Yale, but she beats most 
of her other opponents. And even when she plays Yale, it 
cannot be denied that she makes an interesting occasion of 
it, and gets as much fun out of it as any college does out of 
any game played. If there is any higher or more necessary 
purpose served by intercollegiate football than the having of 
fun, we have failed thus far to detect it. It certainly does 
not advance scholarship, and as a provision for the promotion 
of health it has defects and very positive limitations. But 
as a means of making a Roman holiday and standing the 
whole New England community on its head a Harvard-Yale 
football game in Bosten is supremely effectual. In these parts 
a big football game is an incident. In the Boston district 
the Yale-Harvard game is a biennial crisis, and the New 
England sun stands still until it is over. Harvard wisely 
had a large share of her fin this vear before the game. She 
was practically sure she would be beaten, but in the face of 
that prospect she bubbled over with preliminary enthusiasm, 
packed her remarkable stadium full of beauty, noise, and color, 
and undoubtedly had a good time. Her team was beaten, 
but gloriously, and not until the end of the game, and not 
without providing all the entertainment that the forty thou- 
sand spectators had a right to expect. All that was left to 
be said was what must usually be said—that the Yale system 
of instruction in athletics is more effectual for the winning 
of matches than any system that Harvard has been able— 
or, perhaps, willing—to devise. But as a means of providing 
sport for a vast multitude of folks who want it the Harvard 
system is effectual enough. It seems to be the general opinion 
both of the laity and of the experts that the changes in the 
football rules, wrung by public opinion from a reluctant Rules 
Committee, have greatly improved the game both as a sport 
and as a spectacle. 


No Government Bonds On Him 

Mr. Joun D. Rockereiver, being accused in the papers of 
owning $100,000,000 of United States bonds which he had 
failed to use as the public interests demanded, says he does 
not own any United States bonds at all, and has not owned 
any during the recent crisis. Queer times when it is imputed 
to a man as a sort of crime that he owns bonds of the United 
States. 







































































































The Roosevelt Panic and Its Predecessor 


‘Tue financial and industrial depression by which the United 
States is afflicted at the present time is distinguished from any 
of its predecessors by the fact that popular instinct has linked it 
indissolubly with the name of the Chief Magistrate in whose term 
of office it has occurred. The panic of 1837 was never coupled 
with the name of VAN BUREN, because it was notorious that the 
causes of it had been operative for some time before his entrance 
into the White House on March 4 of that year. BucHANAN, of 
course, was not chargeable with the crisis of 1857, which occurred 
quickly after his accession to the Presidency, for during most of his 
predecessor’s term he had been minister at the court of St. 
James’s. Neither were the names of GRANT and ARTIIUR connected 
in the public mind with the crises of 1873 and 3884. Nobody 
dreamed of associating Mr. CLeveLAND with the panic of 1893, for 
that had begun before he took office, and was manifestly owing to 
things done and policies prosecuted under his forerunner. There 
is, on the other hand, no doubt that history will describe a3 un- 
erring the intuition which throughout the country imputes to Mr. 
RoosEVELT the major part, if not the whole, responsibility for our 
actual financial and industrial condition. 

It would be of no great benefit to compare the RoosEVELT panic 
with the crises of 1837, 1857, 1873, and 1884, which lie outside 
of the remembrance of most persons now living. It is, obviously, 
different with the panic of 1893, which was one of the gravest 
and most protracted in the history of the nation. Only the main 
features of it, however, can be touched upon here. Those who wish 
to see a full and authoritative account of it should consult the 
book entitled Nationul Problems, by Professor D. R. Dewey, which 
forms the latest addition to ‘“‘ The American Nation ” historical series. 
If ever a people reaped what they had sown, that harvest was 
garnered by the inhabitants of the United States in 1893 and the 
years immediately following. No doubt there had been some over- 
production, and an interval of industrial contraction was inevi- 
table. The direct and prepotent cause of the crisis of 1893, how- 
ever, was not overproduction, but the financial derangement which 
was the outcome of the passage of the act for the relief of silver, 
which became law on July 14, 1890. Under the earlier BLAND act 
of 1878, the Treasury had adhered to a policy of purchasing and 
coining silver at the lower limit of $24,000,000 per annum, which 
was permitted under the statute. Now there was no discretion 
granted; fifty-four million ounces of silver bullion had to be 
purchased each year, an amount equivalent to the total silver pro- 
duction of the United States in 1890. Against this inert bullion, 
a new form of Treasury notes was to be issued; the monetary 
circulation, already a hodgepodge of legal tenders, greenbacks, 
gold certificates, silver certificates, and national-bank notes, as 
well as of gold and silver coin, was now still further to be muddled 
by the addition of Treasury notes whose terms of redemption were 
left loosely defined—* in coin,” instead of specifically in gold or 
silver. From every point of view the legislation was bound to 
be an embarrassment to commerce and the public finances. Indeed, 
the new law did not even restore the waning fortunes of silver. In 
1890 the ratio of silver to gold was 19.76 to one; in 1891 it was 
20.92 to one; by 1893 silver had dropped to a ratio of 26.49 to one. 

What was the outcome of the expanding volume of Treasury 
notes authorized by the act of 1890? To the earlier issue of 
$346,000,000 must now be added the yearly increase of $54,000,000 
of credit notes, every one of which could seek redemption at the 
Federal ‘Treasury. How long could the prop be sustained? On 
June 30, 1890, the gold reserve was $190,000,000; in a year it fell 
to $117,000,000; in 1893 it was only $95,000,000. The decline, in- 
deed, could not be attributed wholly to the more liberal coinage 
of silver. Owing to the collapse of Argentine credit in 1890, and 
the consequently close approach of BARING Brorurrs to bankruptcy, 
American securities were freely sold on English account, and gold 
was demanded in payment. To secure this bullion, legal-tender 
notes were presented to the Federal Treasury for redemption. At 
the same time, the character of customs receipts at ports of entry 
changed. For a long time before the act of 1890 became opera- 
tive, at least eighty-five per cent. of the import duties had been 
paid in gold; by January, 1891, on the contrary, it was averred 
that legal-tender notes were being used in increasing amounts for 
the payment of customs. After February, 1892, the gold receipts 
at custom-houses were relatively insignificant, ranging in no month 
during that year above nineteen per cent. 

We have said that, during the years preceding 1893, there had 
been a certain amount of overproduction. This could be recognized 
ultimately from the vantage-ground of retrospect, but, at the 
time, there were many signs of prosperity to the ordinary observer. 
Professor Dewey, in the book above named, points out that the 
year 1892 had, in fact, been distinguished by a volume of business 
transactions unsurpassed in the history of the country. Foreign 
trade was beyond precedent; railroads increased their tonnage; 
the money-market was favorable to business; and the sum total of 
liabilities involved in business failures was less than it had been in 
any twelvemonth for ten years. The crops, to be sure, did not reach 
the enormous yield of 1891, but they compared well with previous 
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The production of iron and steel was also maintained at 
a high level. The more penetrating students of commercial affairs, 
however, already discerned certain influences at work which might 
mean trouble, if not disasier; for instance, the prices of breadstuffs 
were low and declining, and heavy gold exports continued. This 
loss, by itself, was not necessarily ominous, for trade statistics 
had frequently given evidence of an unfavorable balance against 
the United States without calamitous consequences. The forces, 
however, which in 1892 were drawing gold out of the country did 
not act in a normal manner. As a rule, foreign exchange is favor- 
able to the United States for a portion of the year, particularly 
in the latter months, when crops are sent abroad. In 1892, on the 
other hand, from February onwards, month by month, without ex- 
ception, the rates of exchange touched the outward shipping point. 
The net loss of gold was $59,000,000, as compared with $34,000,- 
000 in 1891. Not only, too, were the imports of merchandise large, 
as compared with the purchasing power of merchandise exported, 
but, what was more important, foreigners had ceased to invest 
so liberally as they Id done previously in American securities. 
A considerable part of foreign indebtedness now had to be settled 
by gold shipments, instead of by stocks and bonds. Then, again, 
speculation in the new great industrial companies undermined the 
stability of the financial structure. The earning capacity of the 
trusts had not at the time been proven; large profits on inflated 
capitalization were expected, but the uncertainty of their realiza- 
tion afforded an opportunity for the speculative trader. At times 
the stock-exchange dealings in “ industrials” far exceeded the 
business in railroad shares; the violent fluctuations in the prices 
of such securities were also portentous. Doubt as to legislation 
affecting not only the currency, but also the tariff, contributed to 
business uneasiness. As the commercial mechanism of the country 
became more complex its sensitiveness increased. A cloud of mis- 
giving came to settle over the country; not that a revision of the 
tariff or a new monetary system was so much feared in itself as 
that the blind uncertainty as to the future paralyzed activity. 
Especially were bankers more cautious in undertaking loans for 
railroads, though, as yet, outwardly, there was little disturbance 
in the money-market. 

The first sharp break in the superficial signs of prosperity was 
the bankruptey of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, accom- 
panied by a stock panic, February 20, 1893, when, as yet, the 
HARRISON administration had about twelve days to live. Money 
rates rose, and, as gold exports continued, securities in which 
speculation played a part fell in value. The financial condition 
of the public Treasury was now intensely strained. Lessening 
revenue and increasing expenditures converted surpluses into de- 
ficits, and, with a change in the character of government receipts, 
the gold reserve began early in February to crumble away. It was 
on the verge of sinking below the traditional point of safety, 
when a few banks in New York city loaned the Federal govern- 
ment on call six millions in gold. The Treasury delayed to meet 
requisitions, and by such temporary expedients during the closing 
days of Harrison’s administration “ paddled along” and en- 
deavored to give the lie to critics who declared that the Federal 
government was bankrupt. Nevertheless, preparations were made 
for an issue of bonds under the act of July 14, 1870, which, under 
conditions onerous to the government, had authorized such an issue 
for the purpose of providing gold to redeem legal-tender notes. It 
was in the midst of these perplexities ‘that the direction of the 
finances was handed over to CLEVELAND’s second adiinistration. 

For a time the new President did nothing to improve the situa- 
tion, doubting his power to act without specific authority from 
Congress. Meanwhile disasters followed quickly. The anticipa- 
tion of poor crops at home and abroad and the renewal of the 
railway war between great trunk lines aggravated anxiety. Confi- 
dence in the management of “trusts” received a severe shock 
from the failure of the National Cordage Company early in May, 
1893, only five months after the declaration of the stock dividend 
of one hundred per cent. Another stock panic occurred, and 
banking institutions refused to meet the demands of borrowers. 
Many banks, terror-stricken, refused to grant ordinary credits on 
any terms, and old-established business houses were crippled. New 
York city banks refused to rediscount notes offered by interior 
institutions, and this tightening of credit led to the suspension of 
banks in the South and West. In June, 1893, New York city banks 
issued clearing-house certificates which, practically, were loans to 
embarrassed banks on acceptable securities, and for a brief period 
relieved the money-market. Within a few months $55,000,000 of 
clearing-house certificates were issued in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia—a third of the total circulation of the banks of 
those cities. The downward movement could not be thus stayed, 
however. In June the Erie Railroad failed. Silver-mines in the 
West were closed, and in Colorado industries came almost to a 
standstill. The securities of all railroads and industrials fell, 
and banks met the demands for funds only by increasing the 
amounts of clearing-house certificates and by encroaching on their 
legal reserves. Banks in New York city refused to cash checks of 
depositors except in small amounts. By August, 1893, currency 
was at a premium of three per cent. Between May and October 
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national-bank deposits were diminished by $378,000,000, and loans 
by about as much. During 1893 no fewer than 642 banks failed, 
and the liabilities involved in mercantile failures amounted to 
$347,000,000, as compared with $226,000,000 in the panic year of 
1884. Not since 1878 had there been so slight an increase in rail- 
way construction, and 22,500 miles of railway went into the hands 
of receivers. [ron production fell off by nearly one-fourth. 

The relief measures eventually taken were, first, the repeal of 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1890, on October 30, 1893; secondly, the 
issue in January, 1894, of $50,000,000 five-per-cent. bonds, redeem- 
able in ten years, and payable in gold; thirdly, in November, 1894, a 
second loan of $50,000,000 in gold was asked for and secured; 
fourthly, in February, 1895, the Federal Treasury contracted with 
the banking-houses of MorGANn, BELMONT, and RotuscuiLp for 
the purchase of 3,500,000 ounces of gold, to be paid for in bonds, 
in which way the government obtained $65,116,000 in the yellow 
metal. For a time the Treasury was eased and industry began to 
revive. Yet in January, 1896, it became needful to throw a new 
loan of $100,000,000 on the market. Not until after MCKINLEy’s 
election in November of that year was public confidence reestab- 
lished. 

The fundamental difference between the crisis of 1893-6 and the 
ROOSEVELT panic of to-day is that the latter cannot in any degree 
be attributed to overproduction. On the contrary, American rail- 
ways, particularly in the Western States, have neither trackage 
nor rolling-stock enough to answer the urgent requirements of 
agriculture and industry for transportation. The RoosEVELT panic 
is due exclusively to the far-reaching disturbance of public confi- 
dence in all kinds of merchantable securities by the persistent 
and indiscriminate attacks upon the honesty of trusts and corpora- 
tions. That factor of catastrophe was absent in 18935. 


The Publisher and the Public 


Ir seems that we are about to see the British censorship of plays 
abolished. The censor was too entirely on the side of the stupidest 
level of the public to be borne with. He had, as a certain level of 
the public also has, no objection to any form of immorality pro- 
vided it were taken merrily and in jesting wise; but let any social 
evil be treated seriously and as a matter for thought, and the censor 
was roused. 

A censor, it would seem, to fulfil adequately his vocation, should 
be what Amie declares every physician ought to be, “a saint, a 
genius, and a man of God.” Perhaps ideal conditions demand 
that every man, in whatever calling he finds himself, begin by 
being a saint and a genius. Certainly the person whose unhappy 
voeation is to be a go-between for the publisher and the public 
will need the patience of the saint and the adroitness of the genius, 
for nowhere is there a more total misunderstanding to set right. 
Whoever has dealings with both sides of this quarrel knows the 
sense of frustration he experiences when the grave and reverend 
publisher shakes his head over the depravity of the public taste 
and the impossibility of making good books pay for themselves. 
On the other hand, there is the indignant public who still in large 
measure labors under the delusion that the publisher is or ought 
to be a philanthropist. devoted to the spread of the best literature 
and the support of the minor poets. One cloud could be cleared 
away if the general public (even enthusiastic young writers of the 
feminine gender) could be persuaded that the publisher is in 
business in much the same way and for much the same purpose as 
the dry-goods merchant. He is not a philanthropist; and while 
in many cases he himself really prefers good books to bad, and 
full books to empty ones, it is his business to make a living, and 
a living for the people connected with the publishing-house, and 
this is done by supplying the public demand. If Mr. CARNEGIE, for 
example, who is a philanthropist, would endow a_ publisher to 
bring out only such books as are worth reading, the publisher 
and the public might be greatly served, but his endowments, on 
the contrary, are declared to have gone to the further spreading and 
wider distribution of cheap fiction. 

It is quite futile for the public, that circle of it which really 
desires good books, to wring its hands and wail over the depravity 
of the publisher. [f only it would extend its circle by forming 
great associations for the demand and pursuit of better reading.— 
if it would have a vast anti-novel organization, with rules never 
to buy or to read a current novel until it had survived a decade 
and still held interest, or never to buy a book it would not vow 
to read through twice, or if it would found a “society for the 
support of the minor poets,” then indeed a useful deed would be 
done and the world really served. If, again, these select few who 
really care about books would be as careful in the selection of 
the books they give away as they are about the books they buy to 
own, some good would result. 

Meanwhile, the publisher has another difficulty to contend with, 
which is the difficulty of distribution. A good book, it is taken 
for granted in the beginning, is not going to sell very widely; the 
amount, therefore, that is spent upon advertising it has to be 
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much more closely calculated than the amount spent on advertising 
a sensational novel. To get the worthy book before the eyes of 
the man that reads just that particular kind of worthy book is a 
new and often insuperable complication. There are people in the 
world, for example, who read essays of a more or less serious 
nature, who actually very much prefer them to a vapid story, and 
yet, scattered as they are among the novel-readers, like needles in 
a haystack, how are they to be picked out by the publisher as he 
sits at his desk? If Who’s Wke would add to its list of favorite 
recreations of the notables their favorite kinds of reading, it 
might aid, and the publisher would be spared sending his list of 
Americana to the SUAKESPEARE collector, or the notice of the new 
works on astronomy to the lover of theological books. But even 
that would be the merest drop in the bucket. A book, to pay its 
publisher and its author, must sell at least in its thousands, and 
it is the thousands and tens of thousands who must be reached. 

As for the author, who would seem to play the largest part in 
the fray and yet really plays a very subordinate one, there are 
two things for him to lay to heart. One is, not to be disheartened 
when the publisher’s demand is that he sueceed before he has had 
a chance at success—it naturally being the part of prudence for 
a publisher to print such folk as are known already and some- 
what read. Secondly, on commencing author (not novelist, of 
course), it is well to live very economically and save the publisher 
from total loss by bearing part of the expenses of one’s ventures. 
This may seem humiliating, but it is not. Many illustrious people 
have trodden that path, among them SneELLEY and BROWNING; the 
latter, for thirty years, paid out of his own -poeket for each volume 
he issued, 

The aim of democracy is, of course, to increase the whole sum 
of liberty and culture; the result is, of course, while spreading 
them wider, to make them shallower. “ Manufacturing America and 
Cesarian democracy,’ wrote a modern aristocratic philosopher, 
“tend equally to the multiplying of crowds, governed by appetite, 
applauding charlatanism, vowed to the worship of mammon and 
pleasure, and adoring no other god than force.” 

It is futile to’ wail over a past order. We shall never return to 
it; the greatest happiness of the greatest number rules and gains 
in power daily. But the greatest number, like the famous 
minority, is made up, after all, of individuals capable of growth, 
and when culture has spread as far as humanity reaches and yet 
increases, it will ultimately deepen too, and the wnceomfortable 
plight we are in just now will slowly, slowly, with eons 
of eflort, grow better, and the happiest result of the coming 
millennium will be that the majority will demand better books, and 
the publishers will supply them and yet make their companies pay 
dividends. 





Personal and Pertinent 


THROUGH an error there appeared in the article “ Reaping the 
Whirlwind.” in HARPER’s WEEKLY for November 9, a line under the 
portrait of Mr. DuMont?’ CLARKE describing him as President of the 
Clearing House. As a matter of fact, ALEXANDER GILBERT, Presi- 
dent of the Fulton National Bank, is the President of the Clearing 
House. Mr. CLARKE is a member of the Clearing House Committee, 
and has been President of the Clearing House Association. 


What sort of an extraordinary person is Dr. WALTER BENSEL, 
the late Commissioner of Street-cleaning in New York? Mayor 
McCLeLLAN, in a letter accepting his resignation, says: 

“T have never been obliged to comment upon your work except 
in praise. You have reorganized the Department of Street-clean- 
ing, contented your men, satisfied the public, and—cleaned the 
streets.” 

We do not recall that any one since Colonel Wartna died has 
really filled his place until Dr. Bensex did it. Folks had come 
to believe it could not be done, but Dr. Bensen did it, as the 
Mayor says. to everybody’s satisfaction, so that the streets ceased 
to be a topic of disctission. He goes back now to his old work as 
Sanitary Superintendent for the Health Department. Good luck 
to him, and to Mr. Foster Crowett who succeeds him! 


Sir GeorcE TREVELYAN’s third volume on the American Revolu- 
tion is out, and it is as good reading on this side of the water as 
were the other two. The London 7'imes, however, does not peruse 
with pleasure the story that is so agreeable to us. It continues to 
regret, and it says that our victory was not so much a tribute 
to American genius as an indictment of the “ criminal ignorance 
of English statesmen and the slow incompetence of Englisin 
generals.” Well, whatever it may, America won her independence, 
and Sir Grorce TREVELYAN’s Whig predecessors were not very 
sorry. As he has himself asserted, in effect, the opponents of 
kingly aggression and usurpation were fighting the same battle on 
both sides of the water, and the victory which Americans gained’ 
with their arms helped the House of Commons to establish that re- 
sponsible government which had only apparently been established 
by Witt1aM III. Sir Grorce TREVELYAN is an interesting man who 
has arrived in literature but not in politics. He likes the one 
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pursuit better than the other; this is the explanation. He is very 
fond of this side of the water, and of a good many people here, 
especially the ADAMSES and people of that kind, more especially 
the present elder CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. ‘The two correspond a 
good deal, and their letters are sometimes significant. They may 
both be classed as antiimperialists, or ‘ mollycoddles.” ADAMS was 
against our poor little excursion to the Philippines, and TREVELYAN 
was against the Boer war. The two sympathized with one another, 
and one day ADAMS wrote to TREVELYAN congratulating him on the 
greater freedom of speech they had in England. In this country a 
man was considered, in the active days, as an enemy of the country 
if he disapproved of the Philippine war, and was pretty roundly 
abused. One statesman, for example, one of our very greatest, said 
that CHARLES ELior Norton and “ Billy” SuMNER were “ liars ” 
because they accepted as true reports of barbarisms committed in the 
distant islands. ApAMsS seemed to think that things were better in 
England during the Boer war, and, in truth, the newspaper reports 
gave us all that impression, but 'TREVELYAN said that he was mis- 
taken; that the lords and ladies put up the mob to attack all the 
anti-Boer war people, and that Lady 'TREVELYAN and he had been 
taking care of a poor shopkeeper of Stratford-on-Avon whose shop 
had been wrecked by a nobility-incited mob. He bad said that 
he did not approve of the war. The ‘TREVELYAN sympathy is with the 
people who are trying to win their rights, and so we can understand 
why the American Revolution, which was going on on both sides of 
the ocean, is interesting to him. 





Correspondence 


AS TO C. BRADLAUGH 
Le RaysviL_e, Pa., November 11, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The personal abuse in the letter of Rayne Adams may 
stand as printed, I am only concerned with matters of fact. The 
summary of Bradlaugh’s position printed in Mr. Adams’s comment 
confirms my statement; the abuse is gratuitous. It is simple to 
condense the history of years into a few sentences and lose the 
import of all. Mr. Bradlaugh may have believed that he had a 
right to affirm; he said he did, I heard him; I also heard him 
aflirm with all positiveness that no earthly power could induce 
him to take the usual oath. He drew the issue clearly between 
himself and the law, and all secularists supported him. The 
government accepted his challenge, and the battie was long; in 
the end Mr. Bradlaugh caved in, and swore like a decent man, but 
the people who had looked upon him as the champion of their 
convictions were disgusted, and that disgust was freely voiced by 
the best man in the party—George J. Holyoak. 

John Bright, grand old Quaker, believed in affirmation as a 
religious necessity. John Morley, as a matter of honor, so did 
multitudes including myself, and we had our reasons. Mr. Brad- 
laugh swore to lead us out of the wilderness, and he sold us out 
to the enemy. 

I had intimate personal knowledge of the doings and sayings of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Did Mr. Adams? Does he even know that all 
members of the House had taken the oath; that the law required it; 
that Mr. Bradlaugh set himself openly to defy the law, and not 
amend it. Does he know that his heroic martyr made himself the 
laughing-stock of all London by his earnest solicitation to the 
police authorities to arrest him, that he might properly pose as a 
martyr in the prisoner’s dock. I know that fact, and yet another, 
that the martyrdom he bore was carefully caleulated and dra- 
matically arranged. I happened to be behind the scenes. 

What battle did Bradlaugh fight and win? By the side of many 
of England’s modern reformers he was a mere stuffed doll. George 
J. Holyoak, G. Foote, of his own party, worked and suffered; he 
lived by agitation, coined martyrdom into cash. Mill, Dilke, 
Blake, Cromer, Arch, Morley, Taylor, Odgar, and a host of others, 
did things, and the world is better for the doing. Bradlaugh 
posed! 

Mr. Adams is not only foolishly abusive, but openly reckless in 
statement. The House of Commons did not “ back dewn,” it refused 
to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the seat to which he had been 
elected, without taking the legal oath; it acted within its rights. 
Its position was defensible because it successfully defended it, 
Mr. Bradlaugh confessed defeat. What can be thought of a writer 
who bases a charge of villainous and imbecile abuse upon so com- 
plete a misstatement of simple historic fact. The seat remained 
vacant until Bradlaugh conformed with the law, and took the oath. 
Mr. Adams and I may have positive opinions about each other 
and Bradlaugh, but they can be treated fairly, without any mis- 
representation or bad language 

I an, sir, 
MAGEE PRATT. 


SALEM WITCHES WERE HANGED 
PuiLaDELunia, Pa., November 8, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srtr,—I was interested in reading of the ghastly joke perpetrated 
by Richard Mansfield on his death-bed, and perpetuated by the 
WEEKLY in a recent issue, let us say. I mean, of course, the cita- 
tion, by the great actor, of Joan of Are and the Salem witches as 
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persons who died with “ warm legs and feet.” The Salem witches! 
Perhaps a dying ‘man should not be held to too strict an account 
of his utterances; but is it possible that a man of Mansfield’s edu- 
cation actually believed that the Salem witches died at the stake? 
And is it necessary to say, for perhaps the one-thousandth time, 
that the Salem witches—nineteen of them—were hanged, and not 
burned? 

Not only would death by fire have been an anachronism at the 
close of the seventeenth century, but it was unthinkable among the 
English colonists in America. The kind of English that believed in 
such things—if there were any!— stayed at home. 

As a descendant of certain worthies who “came over” in the 
1630's, I should iike to know when this monstrous lie will learn to 
“stay down.” 1 am, sir, 

He AL. 


FROM A KANSAS BANKER 
WHITEWATER, Kan., 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Have just read your comment in your November number 
relative to the tying up of the curreney of the country. You say, 
with reference to Western States, * The shock of course is painful 
to you, but is worth a pretty serious jolt for you to learn by 
practical experience the gospel truth that we are all members of 
the same family.” 

We have also noticed a comment in an earlier number of your 
paper to the effect that you had not vet heard of the New York 
Clearing House having ordered President Roosevelt to resign. 

Your comments strike us as boasting of the prowess of Wall 
Street, forgetting the fact of her acting as she has exposed her 
weakness. 

We concede the prowess and interdependence both at this time, 
but it might be well for New York city to ponder well that her 
prowess and our dependence both in this case was due to our 
confidence in her ability to pay on demand, a confidence that is 
now lost, and with it the prowess by which your great city was 
able to hold up the United States. 

The West is under no obligation, nor has she any necessity to 
make New York city her depository in the future as she has in the 
past, nor is she likely so to do. This is a “ gospel truth,” to be 
sure, but its teaching is, beware of New York city banks. It may 
be the President has a taste for being spectacular, and that he 
makes some capital out of crookedness found in the dealings of 
corporate interests, but it seems to us that unless the crookedness 
was almost universal among corporate interests in the East, the 
exposure of the facts could not produce the effect it has. 

Any attempt to arrest great confidence gimes in which the 
people are the victims ought not to produce a national panic unless 
the exposures were so great as to involve the very centers of the 
business world. When the Harrimans and Rockefellers are in- 
volved, it means more than you would have the people believe. It 
is a general view in the West that the country is being held up by 
the gamblers of Wall Street. They being unable to pay on demand 
longer, temporarily confiscated our cash for their pressing needs. 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is not much to boast about, even though it 
shows temporary power on their part and dependence on ours. We 
‘an hold up our hands while we must, but just you fellows wait. 

I am, sir, 


November 14, 1907. 


J. D. JOSEPH. 


AN OLD FRIEND'S COMMENDATION 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 2, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—I have been a reader of HARPER’s WEEKLY and HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE since the first issue of both, and I feel special pride in 
the way you have brought up the Wrekty. There is not a publi- 
cation in the country to-day that presents such intelligent and 
incisive paragraphs and leaders as you give in your “ Comment,” 
and your criticism of the President has attracted wide attention. 
I remember in the years ago, when you had very pleasant rela- 
tions with the Times, that we seldom, if ever, disagreed on im- 
portant public questions, and I enclose you a clipping from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer to show you that we agree in the important 
issues which you have discussed in relation to the President. You 
certainly ought to have a very rapidly increasing circulation for 
the WEEKLY. I am, sir, 

A. K. McCcure. 


THE ACTOR 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 
Sir,—Once upon a time there was a great actor who played 


‘many parts, drawing great crowds and winning much applause, 


especially from the galleries. 

A fire was discovered during one of his performances, and he 
was advised to quietly dismiss the audience while the Fire De- 
partment attended to ifs duties. ‘‘ No, no,” cried he, putting on 
his most tragic air, “the people have a right to know the worst. 
There shall be no concealment of facts. Every person has an equal 
right to get to the exit as quickly as possible. Doubtless some 
weaklings may be trampled to death in the panic, but my mouth 
knows no relations.” 

Whereupon, giving orders to have the lime-light. follow his move- 
ments closely, he rushed upon the stage shouting, Fire! FVire!! 
Fire!!! 

Moral: A yell of mine sounds fine. 


I am, sir, Cc. H. W. 

































































































The 


Rising lide 


of lemperance 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER 


* ITH the liquor traffic already prohibited by law in 
half the territory of the United States, containing 
more than a third of the population, you may expect 
to see its entire suppression in the nation become the 
paramount issue in the campaign of 1912. At the 

same time you may look for substantial progress toward world- 

wide prohibition.” 

In these words the Rev. Dr. Alexander Alison, general secretary 
of the National Temperance Society, summed up the present state 
and future prospects of the remarkable temperance movement 
which is now making history. Information on file at the head- 
quarters of the society, which is a national clearing-house for 
temperance intelligence, seems to afford a plausible basis for Dr. 
Alison’s predictions. Five States have constitutional prohibition. 
In nine others campaigns are now in progress with that end in 
view, while in at least five others similar campaigns are expected 
in the near future. One of the most interesting developments is 
the fact that the Governors of no fewer than thirty-seven States 
within recent months have attacked the saloon or indorsed pro- 
hibition. 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada constitute the 
only undisputed territory possessed by the licensed saloon to-day. 
Even there the liquor interests are by no means secure. The 
Mormon Church sternly opposes the use of intoxicants. In Idaho 
the entering wedge for prohibition has already beer driven in the 
form of a Sunday-closing law enacted in 1906. In all the sur- 
rounding States the Anti-Saloon League is active and is making 
progress. In California there are already four dry counties and 
much dry territory in other counties. Oregon has made much 
greater progress toward the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
Twelve counties and 170 municipalities in the remaining 21 
counties are dry. Washington has made a beginning with 50 dry 
towns. Encouraged by the local-option law secured the present 
year, the Anti-Saloon League in Colorado is beginning a vigorous 
campaign. The same agency is also active in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

East of the Montana and Colorado line prohibition sentiment is 
spreading like wild-fire. North Dakota has a State prohibition 
law so vigorously supported by public opinion that the ‘“ boot- 
leggers ” have become discouraged and have practically abandoned 
all attempts to carry on their illicit trade. A railroad station 
was recently ordered closed by the courts because it was proved 
that a “blind pig” was conducted on the premises. Newspapers 
may not publish liquor advertisements, because they come under the 
head of “ soliciting for the traftic.” which is prohibited by law. 

Kansas, another prohibition State, has recently undergone a 
thorough house-cleaning in which the last remaining liquor-shops 
were swept out of existence in obedience to aroused public opinion. 
Oklahoma’s prohibition Constitution was adopted by a majority 
vote of 18,000. Under a good local-option law cne-fourth of 
South Dakota is dry. In Nebraska 400 of the 600 towns are dry. 
In both these States popular . 
movements for statutory or 


State prohibition is again under way. Meanwhile, 65 out of 99 
counties of Iowa are dry under local option, and 11 other coun- 
ties have but one saloon each. In Minnesota there are 123 dry 
towns under local option. A Sunday-closing law is rigidly en- 
forced. Wisconsin has 708 dry towns. Michigan has one dry 
county. Prohibition would make a better showing in the Wol- 
verine State but for the fact that the country is the smallest 
unit which can vote on local option. 

Temperance sentiment has probably been stronger in the South 
than elsewhere of late. The Southern people were led to suppress 
the liquor traffic as the most effective means of checking lawless- 
ness and crime, particularly among the lower elements of the 
negro population. 

On New-year’s day a State prohibition law goes into effect in 
Georgia which is so stringent that certain clergymen are com- 
plaining because it proliibits the use of wine at the communion- 
table. Prohibition in Georgia was hastened by the Atlanta race 
riots, which began in the saloons. Under the new law, druggists 
may sell no intoxicant but pure alcohol, on a physician’s pre- 
scription, usable only within forty-eight hours after it is written. 
Physicians are required to make actual examination of every 
patient for whom they prescribe alcohol, and to certify that it 
is necessary for the alleviation of the illness from which the 
patient is suffering. Not more than a pint of alcohol may be pre- 
scribed at one time, and a prescription may not be refilled. All 
such prescriptions must be filed for record with the county 
ordinary. 

Although Alabama already has a local-option law under which 
75 per cent. of its area is without saloons, prohibition sentiment 
is so strong that the Legislature which recently met in special 
session to consider railroad affairs forgot all about the purpose 
for which it had met in an enthusiastic discussion of State pro- 
hibition. By agreement action on the subject was postponed for 
the present. 

A State prohibition campaign is under way with every prospect 
of overwhelming success in Mississippi, where 68 out of 75 coun- 
ties are already dry under local option. Governor Broward is 
leading a campaign for State prohibition in Florida, where 34 
out of 47 counties are already dry under local option. In South 
Carolina, too, under the stimulus of Georgia’s, example, a pro- 


hibition campaign is in full swing. Seventeen of 41 counties are 


4 


now dry. 
Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga are the only places in 
Tennessee where a drink can be procured. State prohibition with- 
in three years is predicted. Even in Kentucky, famous for its 
whiskey, with $100,000,000 invested in distilling-plants, 97 out 
of 119 counties are dry. Only 4 counties are wholly wet, and in 
these a Sunday-closing law is enforced. State prohibition in the 
near future is predicted for Kentucky. In Virginia 72 out of 
118 counties, in West Virginia 30 out of 55, and in Maryland 14 
out of 23 counties are dry. Little Delaware is half dry. 
7 Louisiana is without saloons 
in 65 per cent. of her area. 





constitutional prohibition are 
under way. 

Texas, under local option, 
has very nearly gone dry. One 
hundred and forty-seven coun- 
ties entirely prohibit the sale 
of liquor, 53 counties are 
partly dry, and only 47 coun- 
ties in the largest State in 
the Union are wholly license. vance. 
Stringent liquor laws supple- 
ment local option. Not only 
is the sale of liquors’ on 
dining- cars prohibited — in 
Texas, but a traveller may 
not even take a drink from 
his own flask on a train un- 
less he can show a physician’s 
certificate that the drink is 
for medicinal purposes. <A 
heavy fine is provided for 
physicians who conspire with 
patients to evade the law. In 
Texas, too, there is a popular 
movement for State prohibi- 
tion. traffic in the United States. 

Towa once had a prohibition 
law, which was fought by the 
liquor interest, until it was 


are “dry.” 





WHAT PROHIBITION HAS ACCOMPLISHED 


The liquor traffic is prohibited by law in one-half the 
territory of the United States. 


In only fire States—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
and Nevrada—las the saloon resisted the temperance ad- 
¢ 


In Texas, not only is the sale of liquor on dining-cars 
prohibited, but a traveller may not even take a drink from 
his own flask on the train unless he can show by a phy- 
sician’s certificate that the liquor is for medicinal purposes. 


Even in Kentucky, famous for its whiskey, with $100,- 
000,000 invested in distilling-plants, 97 out of 119 counties this 


The National Temperance Society has distributed prohi- 
bition literalure aggregating one billion two hundred mill- 
ion pages of printed matter advocating total abstinence for 
the individual and the entire suppression of the liquor 
That this extraordinary propa- 
ganda is having tremendous effect is demonstrated by the 
facts presented in the accompanying article. 


In Arkansas 58 of 75 coun- 
ties have no saloons. Mis- 
souri has a local-option law 
under which 44 of 115 coun- 
ties have gone dry. <A Sun- 
day-closing law is rigorous- 
ly enforced by Governor Folk 
in the others, and sentiment 
in favor of State prohibition 
is growing rapidly. 

North of the Ohio River, 
Indiana, with the outspoken 
support of the Governor, is 
taking the lead in the pro- 
hibition movement, 680 of its 
1016 townships being dry. A 
bill has been prepared for in- 
troduction in the Legislature 
winter increasing the 
saloon license fee to $1000. 
Advoeates of this measure 
hope by its means to reduce 
the number of saloons in the 
remaining wet territory. ; 

One of the most notable 
events in the total abstinence 
movement in recent years was 
the decision by an Indiana 
judge, Samuel R. Artman, of 
Lebanon, rendered on Feb- 








repealed. A campaign for 
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Where Prohibition has Conquered—the “Wet” and “Dry” Areas cf the United States 
THE BLACKENED AREAS SHOW THOSE STATES WHEREIN THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IS LICENSED; TIE PORTIONS LEFT WHITE INDICATE 


TERRITORY WHERE STATE PROHIBITION OR LOCAL-OPTION LAWS 
. WET 
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ruary 13, 1907, declaring that the licensing of a retail liquor 
saloon was unconstitutional. Counsel for the saloon-keeper, act- 
ing under the advice of the liquor interests of the State, did not 
appeal from the decision. The liquor men dared not risk having 
the decision affirmed by the Supreme Court. Judge Artman has 
taken to the Iecture platform to disseminate his views on the 
liquor-license question. Sixty days after Judge Artman’s decision 
another Indiana judge, Reed Holloman, sustained the contention 
that a liquor license is unconstitutional, and that a licensed 
saloon is a nuisance per se. 

In Ohio 1140 of 1376 townships are dry. Sixty per cent. of the 
municipalities are dry and 350,000 people live in dry residence 
districts in wet cities. At a recent meeting of politicians 72 out 
of 86 members of the Legislature declared for ultimate State 
prohibition and immediate county local option. The Ohio Wine 
and Spirits Association, at its convention last spring, declared 
in favor of local option as the best means of postponing the in- 
evitable. } 

Illinois, under a strong local-option law recently passed, has 
2 dry counties and 600 dry towns. Pennsylvania shows but little 
evidence of temperance sentiment, yet even under a most un- 
favorable law the people have banished the saloon from one 
county. New Jersey has a poor local-option law, but the Anti- 
Saloon League is active and confident of success. 

New York has had local option in some form since 1870. Under 
the present town and township local-option law 602 towns are 
wholly or partly dry. Vermont is all dry with the exception of 
24 municipalities. As the State as a whole and each county in 
it shows a majority against license, State prohibition is expected 
within two years. In New Hampshire also the trend is toward 
State prohibition, with 62 per cent. of the population already in 
dry territory under local option. 

Massachusetts, smarting under persistent comparisons with 
Maine, where State prohibition has been in force for many years, 
is tending steadily toward prohibition under strict and well- 
enforced local-option laws with 250 dry and 100 wet towns. 

In Connecticut, which has the most rigid of local-option laws, 
96 of 176 towns are dry. The Connecticut law, enacted by the 
last Legislature, provides that the man who runs a saloon must 
be the actual owner. To get a license he must be endorsed by at 
least five real-estate owners of the town. No taxpayer can en- 
dorse more than one saloon-keeper. A corporation can hold but 
one license. This prevents the breweries from operating a num- 
ber of saloons to retail their product. 

The most significant feature of the total-abstinence movement 
is the businesslike, unostentatious way in which one community, 
or commonwealth, after another abolishes the saloon. It is upon 
this cold-blooded, unemotional aspect of the reform that temper- 
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ARE IN FORCE. 
AND PART “ DRY” 


THE SHADED STATES ARE THOSE WHICH ARE PART 


ance advocates base their conviction that it will be permanent. 
No great temperance leader has appeared to arouse universal en- 
thusiasm, there have been no spectacular crusades, no sensational 
outbursts of misguided zeal, nothing but a steady growth of 
popular sentiment against the saloon as resistless as the rising of 
the tide. 

While no individual or event is unduly conspicuous in this 
wide-spread tendency toward total abstinence, there are a great 
many potent factors which have contributed to the result. One 
of these is the most remarkable educztional campaign which has 
ever been conducted. It has been carried on by the National 
Temperance Society for forty-two years under two great heads. 
One branch of the work has consisted in sending out a steady 
stream of printed matter amounting in the aggregate to the amaz- 
ing total of 1,200,000,000 pages, advocating the society’s two 
cardinal doctrines of total abstinence for the individual and the 
entire suppression of the liquor traffic for the nation. The other 
great branch of this educational campaign, now bearing fruit, is 
the compulsory teaching of every schoolboy in the land the dis- 
astrous effects of alcohol upon his system. This is part of the 
public-school curriculum in every State in the Union. This scien- 
tifie study of aleohol was introduced in the schools of New York 
in 1878 through the efforts of the society. The Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union thereupon took up the work and continued 
it until all the other States had adopted this feature. 

The society has also performed an important function by watch- 
ing legislation and promoting cooperation among church inter- 
ests at the right moment to defeat a bad bill or to promote a 
good one. It serves the purposes of a nerve centre through which 
the various temperance organizations keep in touch with one an- 
other. é 

The most moving of all temperance sermons, though, do not 
come through the mails nor the schoolroom, nor yet from the 
pulpit, nor the lecture platform. They are delivered in brutally 
blunt terms by the conditions which confront every man who has 
a living to earn. It is becoming increasingly difficult for a drink- 
ing man to find employment. 

In many other ways practical prohibition is brought home to the 
pecket nerve. For instance, Maine, under prohibition, has in- 
creased in population only 20 per cent. in thirty-seven years; yet 
her valuation per capita has increased 252 per cent. 

Curiously enough, the Prohibition party, judged on the face of 
the returns, has played an insignificant part in the total-abstinence 
movement. In the national election of 1884 the Prohibitionists 
polled a total of 149,772 votes, and in 1904 258,205. Yet the 
Prohibition party’s thunder has become such a valuable asset that 
there are indications that the two great parties are casting 
covetous eyes upon it. 
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By CAPTAIN A. 


HE Japanese had conceded two more treaty ports in the 

Inland Sea—Osaka and Kobé; and as the formal opening 

was fixed for the beginning of the New Year—1868—most 

of the squadron had already gone north. We therefore 

found in Hongkong only a single vessel, the Monocacy, 
an iron double-ender, a class which had its beginning jin the then 
recent War of the Rebellion, and disappeared with it- Some six 
weeks before she had passed through a furious. typhoon, running 
into the centre of it; or, more exactly, I fancy, having the centre 
pass over her. 

On the eleventh day, December 7, we reached Nagasaki, whence 
we sailed again about the middle of the month for Hiogo, or Kobé, 
where the squadrons of the various nations were to assemble for 
the formal opening. 

At this time Kobé and Hiogo were in high festival; and that, 
combined with the fact that the inhabitants had as yet seen few 
foreigners, gave unusual animation to the conditions. We were 
followed by curious crowds, to whom we were newer even than 
they to us; for the latest comers among us had seen Nagasaki, 
but strangers from other lands had been rare to these villagers. 
In explanation of the. rejoicings, it was told us that slips of paper, 
with the names of Japanese deities written on them, had lately 
fallen in the streets, supposed by the people to come from the 
skies; and that different men had: found in their houses pieces 
of gold, also bearing the name of some divinity. These tokens 
were assumed to indicate great good-luck. 

Men and women, young and old, in gay, fantastic costumes, faces 
so heavily painted as to have the effects of masks, were running 
about in groups, sometimes as many as forty or fifty together, 
dancing and mumming. They addressed us frequently with a 
phrase, the frequent repetition of which impressed it upon our 
ears, but, in our ignorance of the language, not upon our under- 
standings. At times, if one laughed, liberties were taken. ‘These 
the customs of the occasion probably justified, as in the carnivals 
of other people. Once only a companion and myself met several 
married women, known as such by their blackened tceth, who 
bore long poles with feathers at one end, much like dusters, with 
which they tapped us on the head. These seemed quite beside 
themselves with excitement, but all in the best of humor. 

Viewed from the distance, the general effect was very pretty, 
like a stage scene: the long main street, forming part of the 
continuous imperial highway known as the Tokaido, being crowded 
with people, the sober, neutral colors of the majority in customary 
dress, lighted up here and there by the brilliant, diversified colors 
of the performers, as showy uniforms do an assembly of. civilians. 

Unhappily, these cheerful beginnings were the precursors of 
some very sad events—indeed, tragedies. A week after the New- 
year ceremonies at Kobé, the American squadron moved over 
some twelve miles to Osaka, the other opened port, at which our 
minister then was. The morning after our arrival, a Thursday, it 
came on to blow very hard. ‘The gale continued over Friday. 
It was now Saturday, the next day would be Sunday, and the 
admiral, I think, was a religious man, unwilling to infringe upon 
the observance of the day, for himself or for the men. His service 
on the station was up, and, indeed, his time for retirement, at 
sixty-two, had arrived; there remained for him only to go home, 
and for this he was anxious to get south. Altogether he decided 
to wait no longer, and ordered his barge manned. Danger from 
the attempt was apprehended on board the flag-ship by some, but 
the admiral was not one of those who encouraged suggestions. The 
mishap which followed, however, was not that most feared. Just 
before she entered the breakers, the flag-lieutenant, conscious of 
the risk, was reported to have said to the admiral, 

“If you intend to go in before the sea, as we are now running, 
we had better take off our swords”; and he did so, anticipating 
an accident. 

As she swept along her bow struck bottom. Her way being thus 
stopped for an instant, the sea threw her stern round; she came 
broadside to and upset. Of the fifteen persons hurled thus into 
the wintry water, only three escaped with their lives. Both the 
officers perished. 

The gale continued to abate, and the bodies being all soon 
recovered, the squadron returned to Kobé to bury its dead. The 
funeral ceremonies were unusually impressive. Thirty-two boats, 
American and British, many of them very large, took part in the 
procession from the ship to the beach. The ensigns of all the 
vessels in port, American and foreign, were at half-mast, as was 
the admiral’s square blue flag at the mizzen, which is never lowere1 
while he remains on duty on board the ship. As the movement be- 

gan, a first gun was fired from the Hartford, which continued 
at minute intervals until she had completed thirteen, a rear- 
admiral’s salute. When she had finished, the Shenandoah took 
up the tale, followed in turn by the Oneida and Iroquois, the 
mournful cadence thus covering almost the whole period up to the 
customary volleys over the graves. As the march was taken up on 
shore, the British seamen in blue uniforms in the left column, 
the American in white in the right, to the number of several 
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hundred each, presented a striking appearance; but more imposing 
and appealing, the central feature and solemn exponent of the 
occasion, was the long line of twelve coflins, as they skirted the 
sandy beach against a background of trees, borne in single file 
on men’s shoulders in ancient fashion, each covered with the 
national colors, 

While a certain number of foreigners, availing themselves of the 
treaty, were settling for business in Kobé a large proportion had 
gone to Osaka, a more important commercial centre of several 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Its superior political consideration 
at the moment was evidenced by the diplomats establishing them- 
selves there, our own minister among them. 

The defeat of the Tycoon’s forces in the field led to their aban- 
doning the place, carrying off also the guards of the legation, a 
kind of protection absolutely required in those days, when the 
resentment against foreign intrusion was still very strong, es- 
pecially among the warrior class. The fleeing Tycoon wished 
to get to Tokio from Osaka by a vessel belonging to him; but in 
the event of her not being off the bar—as proved to be the case— 
a party of two-sworded men, of whom he was said to be one, 
brought a letter from our minister asking any of our ships present 
to give them momentary shelter. 

About three in the morning they came alongside of the Jroquois, 
their boatmen making a tremendous racket, awaking everybody, 
the captain getting up to receive them. When I came on deck 
before breakfast the poor fellows presented a moving picture of 
human misery, and certainly were under a heavy accumulation 

e of misfortune: a lost battle, and probably a lost cause; flying for 
life, and now on an element totally new; surrounded by those 
who could not speak their language; hungry, cold, wet, and 
shivering. At half past seven they left us, after a brief stay of 
four hours, and there was much trouble in getting so many un- 
practised landsmen into the boats, which were rolling and thump- 
ing alongside in the most thoughtless manner, there being con- 
siderable sea. 

The /roquois then went to Kobé, where we discharged our load 
of passengers. The diplomats had decided that there, under the 
guns of the shipping, they would establish their embassies and _ re- 
main; reasoning justly enough that, if foreigners suffered them- 
selves to be forced out of both the ports conceded by treaty, there 
would be trouble everywhere, in the old as well as the new. 
Officers on shore were therefore ordered to go armed. On February 
4, 1868, two days after our return, a party of samurai, some 
five windred strong, belonging to the Prince of Bizen, marched 
through the town by the Tokaido. 

As they passed the foreign concession, which bordered this high- 
road, they turned and fired upon the Europeans, 

The noise was heard on board the ships, and the commotion on 
shore was evident, people fleeing in every direction. The Japanese 
troops themselves broke and ran along the highway, abandoning 
luggage, arms, and field-pieces. The American and British ships- 
of-war, with a French corvette, manned and armed boats, landing 
in hot haste five or six hundred men, who pursued for some dis- 
tance, but failed to overtake the assailants. At the same time 
the ships sprang their batteries to bear on the town, a move which 
doubtless looked imposing enough, though we could scarcely have 
dared to fire on the mixed multitude, even had the trouble con- 
tinued. 

When our seamen returned a conference was held, wherein it 
was determined, as a joint international measure, to hold the con- 
cession in foree, and also as a means of protection to close the 
Tokaido, which was done by occupying the angles of a short elbow 
of two hundred yards made by it in traversing the place. This 
step, while justifiable from the point of view of safety to the 
residents, was particularly galling to Japanese high-class feeling; 
for the use of the imperial road was associated with certain 
privileges to the daimios, during whose passing the common peo- 
ple were excluded, or obliged to kneel, under penalty of being 
cut down on the spot. Satsuma was reported to have remonstrated ; 
but in view of the recent: occurrence there could be no reply to 
the foreign retort, “ You must secure our people.” But behind all, 
invulnerable, stood the ships, deterred from aggression only by 
fear for their own people, which would cease to operate if these 
had to be withdrawn. 

It was after we left Kobé that judicial satisfaction was given 
for the attack upon the foreign concession. The final scene was in 
a temple near Hiogo. Being of the class of nobles, the condemned 
had a privilege of the peerage which insured for him the honorable 
death of the hari-kari. Having duly performed acts of devotion 
suited to the place and to the oceasion, he spoke, justifying his 

action, and saying that, under similar circumstances, he would 
again do the same. He then partly disrobed, assisted by friends, 
and when all was ready stabbed himself; a comrade who had 
stood by with drawn sword at the same instant cutting off his 
head with a single blow. 

With the arrival of the ship at Yokohama the notable incidents 
of the cruise for the most part came to an en‘, 
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Governor Post of Porto Rico 


In the Midst of Tribulations 


By 


WILLIAM 


INGLIS 





ROM peaceful Porto Rico strange 

sounds of strife have recently been 

wafted to these United States. 

Fierce attacks upon the qualifica- 

tions and the record of Governor 
Regis H. Post are made by persons who de- 
clare that they will bitterly oppose his con- 
firmation in. office, and that they will lay 
before the Senate of the United States an 
array of facts such as will prevent his con- 
tinuance at the head of Porto-Rican 
affairs. It is a distressing situation. 
Governor Post is the personal friend of 
President Roosevelt, and he is said to owe 
much of his advancement to the interest of 
the Chief Executive. ‘The Governor de- 
nounces as untrue the charges that have 
been made and expresses his willingness 
and ability to disprove them before any 
competent tribunal. Issue wil! probably be 
joined when the Senate is asked at its next 
session to confirm the appointment of 
Governor Post, which was made by the 
President during the last recess of Con- 





policeman who was running a gambling-hell, 
of a revenue-agent who was drunk, or of an 
alealde who was not performing his duty. 

~ “* Lord is a Pharisee, and always has 
been cne from hell froze over. You fellows 
should crucify yourselves, and when you get 
on the’ cross, then Ill help you down. 

“*When Christ came down to make laws 
for men, He might have come as a Cwsar or 
a Herod, but He chose to come as the—’ 
(Here follows an expression so irreverent 
that good taste forbids its publication.) 

“ The Governor then advanced very near to 
Dr. Lord, and throwing his hand in his diree- 
tion, said: * Lord has been down here seven 
years, and has been a damn failure. 

** You fellows have never helped out any 
in the government. Ain’t that so, Lord?’ To 
which Dr. Lord replied, ‘ They have helped 
in election work, have they not?’ 

‘The Governor replied, * Yes, for a price! 
Who was that fellow who went down to 
Jericho,’ the Governor continued, ‘and fell 
among the thieves? You are the Pharisees 











gress, in August of this year. 

Where so much acrimony has been de- 
veloped it is difficult to ascertain the truth 
in every detail, yet certain facts stand out 
with great clearness. Regis H. Post, 
whose home is at Bayport, was born on 
Long Island a little more than forty years ago, and from his youth 
he has been a warm friend of Mr. Roosevelt. He represented the 
Second District of Suffolk County in the Legislature of the State 
of New York in 1900 and 1901, but remained inconspicuous in 
the Assembly chamber. He was appointed Auditor of Porto Rico 
in 1901, and in July, 1905, he was made Secretary of the Porto- 
Rican Insular Government, a position which carried with it mem- 
bership in the Executive Council of six Americans and five Porto- 
Ricans. 

Whatever enmities Mr. Post may have incurred lay inactive 
until after his appointment to the Governorship Jast August— 
inactive, at least, so far as publicity was concerned. There were 
critics of-island affairs who affirmed that Secretary Post “ ran” 
Governor Beekman Winthrop. To this the Secretary’s friends re- 
plied that he merely gave his chief advice based upon his years of 
experience and that he never presumed to dictate. The Porto Rico 
Review, of San Juan, Porto Rico, edited by Judge Willis Sweet, 
former Representative from Idaho, and printed in Spanish as well 
as in English, published at the end of September a long article 
declaring that Governor Post had grossly offended the school 
superintendents and teachers of Porto Rico. It happened that at 
the moment of publication Governor Post was in New York with 
his wife, who was ill. He responded with a flat denial. Since 
that time the turmoil has increased. It is not improbable that 
there will be much ado before the Senate when the nomination of 
Governor Post comes up for confirmation. ' 

The Review purported to tell what occurred at a conference of 
school superintendents and officials of the Department of Educa- 
tion held at the residence of Dr. Dexter, the recently appointed 
Commissioner of Education. The article was as follows: 


“ SERIOUS BUSINESS. 


“On Monday evening of last week, the Governor of this island 
delivered to the district school superintendents of Porto Rico an 
address so extraordinary in its tone and character that it has been 
impossible to suppress it. The Commissioner of Education re- 
quested all of those who heard the declarations of the Governor to 
maintain absolute silence as to what was said and what occurred 
on the occasion referred to; but it would not be confined. 

“The substance of the address lay in the attack upon the cepart- 
ment of education and upon the missionaries of the different 
churches who have come to this island; the declaration being to 
the effect that the department of education had been worse for 
Porto Rico than any other influence in the island, except the 
missionaries. The attack was so bitter that nearly all of the 
department officials wrote out their resignations, while the church 
people interested are very indignant at this new manifestation of 
gubernatorial displeasure.. It has been temporarily patched up 
in the department, but not with the churches. One minister prayed 
last Sunday morning ‘that men of sense and character might be 
sent to Porto Rico,’ ete. 

“The speech, if it may be called such, was in substance as fol- 
lows: ‘ The school superintendents of the island are a set of Phari- 
sees, and they have failed to cooperate with me as they should. 
Not one of you has ever written me _a letter telling me of a 
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and I am the Samaritan. 

“*The school superintendents have done 
more, next to the missionaries, to bring 
about the anti-American feeling in the island 
than anything else—you, next to the mis- 
sionaries—they are the worst. You do not 
affiliate with the Porto-Ricans. I’m after you boys, and I'll get 
you and break you.’ 

“Dr. Dexter excused the Governor on the ground that he was 
(in his cups). One of those present replied, ‘I might think he 
does not believe what he says to-night were it not for the fact 
that he has said the same thing when he was not drunk.’ 


“THE MORNING AFTER. 

“ The next morning Commissioner Dexter conducted the Governor 
into the presence of tlie thoroughly angered employees of the de- 
partment of education. Again assembled, the Governor apologized. 
He stated that he was sorry for. what he had said, and in a man- 
ner reviewed and regretted his (speech) of the night before. The 
superintendents literally backed him into a corner and were 
merciless in their cross-questions. 

“One said, ‘Governor, you said last night that we did not 
affiliate with Porto-Ricans. Why, twelve of us are married to 
Porto-Ricans, and eight of us have children by them.’ 

“* Why, I did not know that,’ said the Governor. 

“* Vou shad better advise yourself on what you are talking 
about,’ was the reply. 

“Said another, ‘Governor, how about your saying last night 
that in ,the election work we helped for a price?’ 

“There was no excuse for my saying that,’ was the reply. 

* And so it was, first one and then another driving home some 
offensive or insulting remark of the night before, until, thoroughly 
subdued, the Governor left a disgusted department. 

“ We understand that Commissioner Dexter has a full report of 
all that was said on the ‘ morning after.’ 

“The pitiable farce ended with one of the inspectors calling 
the Governor down in his statement to the effect that the employees 
had not written him as to the gambling, drinking, or neglect of 
officials. The Governor said that it was true. 

“*T was not employed as a spy,’ said the inspector, and the 
Chief Executive collapsed. 

“The above is an abstract of what was said. 

“As the Review stated at the time of Mr. Post’s appointment, 
the President had the power to appoint Mr. Post Governor, to 
give him the title, and to make Porto Rico take him as such; 
but the President could not make a Governor of him, because the 
Creator must have a hand in the construction of a Governor. 

“Mr. Post, in our opinion, has been the most serious enemy to 
Porto Rico ever sent to the island, simply because of the fact 
that the people believed that the moral support of the President 
was back of him, and that the President endorsed all that he 
said or did. How the President could make such an egregious 
blunder is past comprehension. sees 

“This article is not published in malice, but in justice. ; 

“Mr. Post was never in position to ‘cast the first stone’ in 
Porto Rico, but he has been a persistent, constant, unprincipled 
‘knocker, sometimes telling the truth and sometimes not. His 
‘knocking’ was always inspired by a personal motive. F 

“ Post, sent to Porto Rico to govern and instruct men in gov- 
ernment and politics who have forgotten more than he ever knew 
about government or politics, has been one of the unfortunate, and 
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at the same time one of the ridiculous, phases of his appointment. 
And yet, while we feel that justice demands this exposé, and that 
charity approves it, both in the name of Porto Rico’s future, we 
confess to a sincere regret in feeling obliged to make it public. 

“The attack on Dr. Lord was outrageous. Comanrissioners have 
come and gone, but always Dr. Lord was at his desk in the depart- 
ment of education, steadily pushing the work along. Commis- 
sioners, following the call of duty, have attended council meetings, 
acted as legislators, and spent much time outside of the depart- 
ment, because the nature of their duties required it. But always 
Dr. Lord was in touch with the advance lines in the army of edu- 
cation, and pressing on to the conquest of new school districts, and 
more teachers, and more schoolhouses. He has become so thoroughly 
identified with education in Porto Rico that he is justly considered 
a strong factor of the department that has always stood for the 
cause of general education and the carrying of that boon to every 
home in the island. 

* The people sympathize with Dr. Lord in this profane, vulgar, 
uncalled-for attack by one whose commission alone enables it, or 
gives it consideration at all. What is here said of Dr. Lord 
applies to the inspector and teachers as a body. .The President so 
stated when he was in Porto Rico. But of their work hereafter. 

“The attack upon the missionaries needs no comment. It is 
directed at every church in Christendom. While the Catholics have 
perhaps finished their work as missionaries in Porto Rico, yet 
always, in all parts of the world, when and where Christian 
civilization was or is struggling for a foothold, this organization 
has been represented in the foremost ranks of the advance. This 
is true to-day. 

“Who in Porto Rico would destroy the hospitals, schools, homes, 
and churches that the missionaries, against whom the Governor 
addressed his remarks, have planted in Porto Rico. Who would 
stop that work? 

“We do not for one moment believe that 
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will stand for this outrageous exhibition, although he is warm in 
his friendships, and firm in the support of his personal appoint- 
ments. If he does, then self-respect will drive many people to 
appeal to the Senate Committee before Mr. Post is confirmed.” 

Governor Post had left for Porto Rico when the present writer 
sought to obtain his reply to the attack. The Governor’s brother, 
Waldron Kintzing Post, a lawyer in New York city, declared that 
the article was malicious and untrue. 

* Before my brother sailed,” said Mr. Post, “I told him that his 
enemies would probably continue their abuse of him in the Amer- 
ican newspapers and suggested that he leave with me a reply. He 
did so reluctantly, saying he did not care to be drawn into a con- 
troversy with such people. Here is my brother’s statement: 

“T have seen an article in the Porto Rico Review, the basis 
of which, I presume, is the fact that in an administrative conference 
with some of the school superintendents, which was in no sense 
public nor intended for publication, I called their attention forcibly 
to certain matters in which it seems there is room for improvement. 
These matters I do not care to discuss for publication, as any such 
discussion might be construed as publie criticism of my _ subor- 
dinates. 

“It is true that some of them tendered their resignations, and 
that thereupon I called them together and talked to them further, 
after which they decided to remain. It is not true that I made 
any apology or was asked for any. 

* The other language attributed to me in the article is most of it 
totally without foundation and the rest distorted and garbled. 
The occurrence took place just before my departure from Porto 
Rico, and this article in the Reriew was published in my absence. 
I do not care to make any further comment on the matter without 
knowing more about the situation. I may add, however, that the 
Review is a paper bitterly opposed to the insular administration, 
and published by a former oflicesholder who was peremptorily 
removed.” 





NOVEL USES OF THE MOTOR-BOAT 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE modern motor-boat has within six years become a 

factor of first importance in our pleasures on the water, 

and while in #rance the designers have been more inter- 

ested in racing types, the builders of motor-boats in this 

country have taken the lead in deveioping the practical 
and commercial side of the industry. In Italy and England special 
activity has been shown in utilizing the internal-combustion engine 
for developing speedy types of torpedo-boats. The motor torpedo- 
boat built by the Yarrows in 1906 reached a speed of 25.5 knots, 
but benzine rather than gasolene was used as the fuel. Prior to 
that, however, in 1905, American designers built for the Russian 
navy ten motor torpedo-boats Jarger than the Yarrow model, but 
light enough to ship by train and steamer. Their speed was ap- 
proximately 20 knots, but they were very seaworthy, one of them 
making the voyage under its own power from New York to the 
Black Sea. 

The development of the motor-boat has influenced the naval 
budget of every first-class power in recent years, and its evolution 
is watched with-keen interest by naval oflicers of both continents. 
The Daimler Company has built a number of petrol and benzine 
motor torpedo-boats for the German navy, and torpede-armed 
auxiliary boats have figured extensively in the Italian naval plans. 
All of these different types have for their ultimate object great 
speed, and their evolution marks almost as great a change in naval 
affairs as the advent of the submarine. 

But the United States leads all the countries in the number of 
firms engaged in building motor-boats for pleasure and business 
purposes, The total output has increased so rapidly in the last 
few years that a large export trade is being built up, and specially- 

signed models are made for service in foreign waters. The 
racing type of motor-boat figures as a very insignificant factor in 
the industry in this country, and with one accord the manufac- 
turers seem to be devoting their attention to the development of 
safe pleasure boats and commercial craft for general use. The 
thousands of small boats, ranging from sixteen to thirty-five feet in 
length, and costing from $100 to $5000 each, are found in commis- 
sion in our northern and southern rivers the year round, and the 
pleasures on the water are enhanced a hundredfold thereby. 

But. the adaptation of the motor-boat to various novel lines of 
business is one of the features of the trade which is not so well 
known. On our New England coast seaworthy motor-boats of the 
dory type are engaged in fishing, lobstering, and deep-sea trawling. 
In Florida, along the lakes and rivers of the coast, scores of these 
craft are engaged in carrying fruits and vegetables from the 
orchard and farms to the winter hotels and settlements. On the 
Pacific coast they have added greatly to the value of the salmon 
fisheries, and on the Great Lakes and inland water routes the 
motor-boats are carrying on brisk trading with the isolated set- 
tlers. Farmers along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers 
have taken to motor-boating for transporting their products to river 
towns. In the oyster and clamming industry several hundred 
motor-boats are making good profits for their owners. 

In the same manner as the automobile on land has crowded out 
the horse-drawn vehicle in many commercial lines, the motor-boat 
has foreed the sail-boat and smaller size steam craft from their 
former occupation. Larger size motor-boats for towing in our 
rivers and harbors have also appeared along our coast, and the 
puffing steam-tugs which have so long been picturesque objects of 
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our busy ports have found their field limited by the appearance 
of the new chugging craft. From Maine to California, and from 
Alaska to Florida, the rapid-fire of the chugging-motor is heard, 
and there is scarcely a navigable river, canal, or lake that has not 
had its traffie greatly affected by this new-born craft. In the waters 
of Alaska the government employs more than a dozen motor-boats 
to carry the mails, and in Florida there is an equal number engaged 
in the same pursuit. On some mail routes the time for trans- 
porting the mails has been reduced one-half in this way, and the 
cost has also been materially reduced. The old picturesque river 
trade travels to-day in a swift, commodious, and powerful motor- 
boat, some old discarded sail-boat hull being equipped with a motor 
or a fishing craft remedelled to suit the new demands of the day. 

Even house-boats have availed themselves of the luxuries of the 
new method. The modern ‘house-boat is no longer a helpless tub 
on water, depending upon some passing tug-boat te move it from 
place to place. It is equipped with gasolene motors which will 
drive it against an ordinary river current at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour. When anchored there is’ no expense for power, 
and the house-boat is thus a veritable floating-home which can 
shift its position without great cost. A revival of house-boating 
is thus coming to make quiet existence on our streams as popular 
as on the Thames in England. The house-boat never obtained more 
than a limited popularity in this country because of its inability 
to move from place to place, except through the chance meeting 
of tugs to tow it up or down stream. 

As an adjunct to colony life on islands in the St. Lawrence, 
Casco Bay, and other summer resorts, the motor-boat runabout is 
nearly as essential as the motor-car is on land. Summer cottagers 
pay their visits from island to island in their motor-boats, go to 
the mainland for their mails and provisions, take their daily out- 
ing in spins up and down the river or bay, and do a thousand and 
one errands in their speedy craft. There are no speed laws govern- 
ing the motor-boat, and the owner of a swift craft can push his 
little motor to the limit. Scores of short passenger lines have 
been established by motor-boats in isolated regions where there 
has never been sufficient traffic to run a steamboat line. This 
has proved of incalculable benefit to the South, and on the Pacific 
coast where railroads are few and navigation is open all the year. 
Moreover, by virtue of the light draught of the motor-boat regular 
passenger service can be established on rivers and streams with an 
average depth of only a few feet. Prior to the development of 
the motor-boat such streams were not supposed to be navigable by 
power boats of any kind, and industries: along their upper courses 
languished as a consequence. 

The motor-boat as an exploring craft is the most remarkable 
product of modern times. It can shoot rapids of our rivers, cross 
shoals, enter streams less than a dozen feet wide at places, and 
pass through canals and locks of the smallest size. One of the 
longest trips ever undertaken by a motor-boat was made last season 
from Chicago through the drainage canal to the illinois River, 
thence down the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and around 
Florida to the Atlantic coast, and up to New York through the 
inside route across New Jersey and Delaware. From the latter 
city the boat passed up the Hudson and Erie Canal to the Great 
Lakes again. Similar long water routes are opened to the motor- 


boat in the far West, and up the Rio Grande, the Mississippi, and 
the Ohio. 
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O abler work was done to avert disaster during the late 

financial panic than that accomplished by the New York 

Clearing House Committee. ‘These eleven men, presidents 

and vice-presidents of institutions prominent among the 

fifty-three local national banks which constitute the 
New York Clearing House Association, were in close touch with 
every element in the disturbed financial condition. 'They met daily, 
often held conferences far into the night when necessary, scrutinized 
with extreme care the collateral of banks applying for loans, 
granted loans wherever loans seemed needful and safe, and, in a 
word, piloted the distressed enterprise of banking and commerce 
out of a sea of trouble into the calm waters of confidence. 

As New York is the financial centre of the United States, so is 
the Clearing House the centre, at once the governor and the safety- 
valve, of New York’s huge financial machinery. And the hand in 
control of this governor is that of the Clearing House Committee. 
Every act of the Committee has been unanimously endorsed by the 
fifty-three banks of the Association. 

Since early last spring there were occasional rumors in the air 
of impending trouble in the world of commerce and banking. As 
these rumors became more frequent the Clearing House Committee 
prepared to meet any possible emergency. The power of the Com- 
mittee is absolute. When in October the Committee found that the 
heads of certain institutions indirectly represented in the Associa- 
tion had invested funds entrusted to their care in unwise enter- 
prises they ordered that these men must resign or their business 
could not be conducted, even indirectly, through the Clearing 
House. The men resigned. 

In the American world of business during the last half-century 
the proportion of actual cash to credit involved has been as $4 68 
to $95 32. This ratio exists to-day. Any violent disturbance of 
credit sends a shock throughout the entire business body. When 
the changes above referred to were suddenly made in the institu- 
tions directly affected, many individuals and firms not involved 
with them became violently suspicious of all banks. Then began the 
runs on half a dozen institutions, threatening to sweep them away 
in a rush of unreasoning fear. Those who owned money hoarded it 
in safe-deposit boxes, hid it in trunks and all sorts of queer places. 

At this juncture the duties of the Clearing House Committee, 
always onerous, were quadrupled not only in intensity but extent. 


Banks of unquestionable solvency felt the paralyzing effect of the 
sudden withdrawal of cash. Without sufficient actual money, gold, 
silver, and bank-notes, they could not continue to do business. 
Their collateral was of the best; their cash vanishing. They applied 
to the Clearing House Committee for loans. 

Quick action was necessary in every case. It is easier to quench 
a spark with a drop of water than a conflagration with a flood. 
The relief afforded in every case had to be prompt to be of use. The 
eleven members of the Committee—six elder bankers of ripe ex- 
perience gained in many years of panic and prosperity, together 
with five younger bankers keenly alive to the exact value of every 
security offered as collateral-—toiled unremittingly to prevent dis- 
aster. Loans of cash were made in amounts and to institutions 
that need not be recorded here. Clearing House certificates were 
issued which were available instead of cash in making the daily 
cash settlements among banks in the Association. The strain was 
evenly distributed throughout the entire banking machinery instead 
of being concentrated in particular places. As a result, bankers 
throughout the United States are enthusiastic in their praises of 
the Committee’s achievements. 

The members of the Committee, all of whom serve without fee, 
are: Alexander Gilbert, President of the Market and Fulton Na- 
tional Bank and President of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation; James T. Woodward, President of the Hanover National 
Bank, Chairman of the Clearing House Committee, and Chairman 
of the Loan Committee; Dumont Clarke, President of the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank; William A. Nash, President of 
the Corn Exchange Bank; A. B. Hepburn, President of the Chase 
National Bank; Edward Townsend, President of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank; Walter E. Frew, Vice-President of the 
Corn Exchange Bank; Albert W. Wiggin, Vice-President of the 
Chase National Bank; James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the 
Fourth National” Bank, and Chairman of the Associate Officers 
with the Clearing House Committee; Gates W. McGarrah, President 
of the Mechanics’ Natienal Bank; Henry P. Davison, Vice-President 
of the First National Bank. / 

President William A. Nash, of the Corn Exchange Bank, is the 
only member of the present Clearing House Committee who served 
on the Clearing House Loan Committee which performed a similar 
service in the troublous times of 1893. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE PANIC OF 1893 


THE LOAN COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE WHICH, 
WORLD SIMILAR TO THAT RECENTLY PERFORMED BY THE PRESENT COMMITTEE. 
ING FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, MRe W. A. NASH, MR. HENRY W. CANNON, 
WILLIAMS, AND MR. E. H. PERKINS. THE PICTURE IS REPRODUCED FROM “ HARPER’S WEEKLY” OF AUGUST 26, 1893. 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO, RENDERED SERVICE TO TIE FINANCIAL 
THE GENTLEMEN SEATED ABOUT THE TABLE ARE, READ- 
TAPPEN, MR. J. EDWARD SIMMONS,. MR. GEORGE G. 
STANDING IN 


MR. F. D. 


THE BACKGROUND ARE (LEFT) MR. WILLIAM SHERER AND MR. W. G. GILPIN, MANAGER AND ASSISTANT MANAGER, RESPECTIVELY, OF 
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The New Football 






! By WILLIAM F. KNOX 


Head Coach of the Yale Eleven 


THE SECOND OF THREE AUTHORITATIVE ARTICLES TREATING 


OF THE MANY PHASES OF THE 


II.—PROGRESS MADE THIS SEASON 

HE transition from the old to the new game of football 

has been an intensely interesting process to the student 

of the game during the two years that this transformation 

has been going on. It was ridiculous to expect that with 

the sweeping changes introduced in the rules that there 
would be a departure from the old style of play proportionate 
to the changes made. As was natural, the teams of last year did 
not immediately grasp the full possibilities of the new game and 
suit their play at once to the new conditions. The process of 
change was bound to be a gradual one. Numerous games last 
year proved conclusively that a close adherence to the old game 
and old methods was disastrous. As a general thing, this was 
early recognized, and the season of a year ago showed at least 
an endeavor to adapt the play to new conditions, to develop it 
along the new lines. 

Everybody, however, was more or less up in the air, coaches and 
players alike. The latter were not used to the strange hit-or-miss 
kind of a game which apparently they were expected to play. 

Practically the whole season was required to make them believe 
in and realize the necessity of a change in tactics. it is a football 
axiom that no play, however well conceived, can be made to go 
unless the men who execute it believe in its effectiveness. 

Last season, therefore, might well be said to have been most 
valuable as instilling the proper mental attitude toward the new 
game in the player. He finally got to like and believe in the new 
game, which proved the best basis possible for further development 
this fall. 

Practically every team in the country at the beginning of the 
fall practice started out with the full intention of making the 
most out of the new rules. It remains to examine the work of the 
leading teams of the season, now well advanced, to see how well 
they have succeeded. 

Yale, by virtue of her victory over Princeton on November 16, 
showed that she had not been standing still in her knowledge of 
new football. The game itself was in many respects the most 
remarkable one in football annals. No one of the 35,000 who 
saw that contest could ever forget it. It was the most splendid 
vindication possible of the new game. In no game of the past or 
present has there been so many long runs, such a display of in- 
dividual brilliancy, such remarkable strategy, such concerted team- 
play as was shown by both elevens on that memorable day. 
The two teams physically were just about as evenly matched as 
possible. Both knew and played a high-grade article of football— 
football, however, that was essentially different. The Yale variety 
proved the superior without question when it came to the final 
test. Yale knew more new football than Princeton did. Why? 
Simply because the whole theory of development was more com- 
prehensive than Princeton’s. 

The problem that confronted football men at the beginning 
of the year was this: to devise some kind of an offence which 


GAME UNDER THE NEW RULES 


could be depended upon to gain ten yards consistently. No team 
of 1906 had been able to do so, and to vindicate the new rules 
it seemed necessary to show that this was possible. Yale started 
in the fall with this end preeminently in view: to try to develop 
an offence which could gain the ten yards as easily as the old 
five. The basis for the offence was made the running game. It 
was self-evident that if an attack could be devised which could be 
depended upon to average three to four yards to a down without 
the use of a forward pass or on-side kick the desired end would 
be gained. This, therefore, was the policy throughout the early 
part of the season: to work up this attack with the running game, 
with little apparent attention to the forward pass or on-side kick 
in the actual play. The wisdom of this seems evident. The offence 
in the running game which will gain now requires absolutely that 
every man of the whole eleven know exactly what he is to do 
and how he is to do it, and, furthermore, that he do it in perfect 
harmony with the rest of the men. ‘Team-play, in other words, has 
become more essential than ever. Machinelike accuracy must be 
there to make possible consistent gaining. All this is not the 
work of a day. The greater part of the season at New Haven was 
consumed in the perfecting the team-work. Forward passing and 
on-side kicking depend very largely on the individual for their 
success. Individual proficiency in these lines was, of course, 
coached all along on the side, so that when desired later in the 
season plays based on them were introduced easily into the sys- 
tem of play. With the sound basis of a good running attack, the 
forward pass was used very effectively in the Princeton game and 
added fifty per cent. to the strength of the Yale play. 

A rapid review of the season at New Haven shows Yale in her 
minor games almost entirely neglecting the forward pass and on- 
side kick for the sake of increasing the proficiency of her running 
attack. The development was slow, but as time went on the 
men got to working together and results began to appear. 

It was proven conclusively in the Brown game that Yale could 
gain ten yards without the use of a forward pass or on-side kick, 
and further evidence of such ability was given in the game with 
Princeton. Three times the ball was taken by Yale half the 
distance of the field by an attack so powerful and diversified that 
Princeton was unable to meet or fathom it. Through the line, 
around the end smashed the heavy attack that carried everything 
before it. Princeton was unable to stop Yale simply because she 
was unable to anticipate the point of attack. The variety and 
nice selection of plays which Jones used had them guessing .all 
the time. The forward pass was used successfully because the 
other plays were working well, and the defence of Princeton had 
to be concentrated to meet it. 

It is the general impression that the Yale team did not have 
any power at all in its attack the first half. They didn’t get 
a chance to get going, and when once they did a mistake spoiled it 
all. There is no question but what Princeton completely out- 
played Yale in the first period. They did it because they were a 

















Yale-Princeton Game—Booth of Princeton is leading the Field in a Long Run tor a Touch-down after blocking an On-side Kick 
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team of great ability that played with the greatest dash and 
accuracy I have ever seen, and were handled in a masterly fashion 
by Dillon. The Princeton coaches had fathomed the weakness of 
the Yale defence, and Dillon, when the game came to be played, 
saw it, and took full advantage of it. Instead of using the open 
style of game, with wide runs, forward passing, etc., he ran play 
after play into the line, and riddled the Yale defence with his un- 
expected tactics. Princeton finally failed because her attack was 
too limited in scope. To all intents and purposes she had shown 
everything at the end of the first half, and Yale had come to know 
how to stop her plays. She had taken every advantage, had played 
magnificent football; but just because her attack was fundamental- 
ly weaker both in running and forward passing she finally sue- 
cumbed. : 

The Carlisle Indians have, perhaps, been the most striking ex- 
ponents of the new game in its generally accepted sense because 
of their wonderful skill with the forward pass. There is no 
doubt that of all the teams of the year the Indians are far and 
away ahead of every one in that particular department of the 
game. The great value of their pass as a scoring medium has been 
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Harvard, at the present writing—on the eve of the Yale game— 
presents an interesting study. The Harvard play all this fall 
has revealed signs of power and effectiveness, but only in spots. 
Team-play has been sadly lacking. There is no doubt but what 
Harvard started out at the beginning of the year to learn all the 
new football in the universe, and has followed this policy steadily. 
The very first game Harvard played—that with Bowdoin—showed 
her tendency. Harvard was experimenting, trying all sorts. and 
kinds of new plays, forward passes, on-side kicks, ete. This, it is 
quite possible, has been the real cause of Harvard’s poor showing 
thus far. She spent entirely too much time in experimenting, 
trying out new plays, then abandoning them; did not settle on 
a definite plan of offence, and take the time, which is short 
enough, to perfect what running plays she had. The present un- 
settled situation would seem to indicate that this might be the 
trouble. There is no doubt that Harvard has been working hard 
to take every advantage offered by the new rules. With another 
three weeks in which to work Harvard would be very strong. It 
is a big question whether in a few days she can gather in the 
scattered threads flying awry and bring order from confusion. 





























Yale-Princeton Game—IIlustrating Yale’s Open Play. Run by Jones from a Kick Formation’ 


its great distance and accuracy. Like a shot they shoot from 
Hauser’s hand straight as a die twenty, thirty, forty yards down 
the field, where, in the majority of cases,‘an Indian is on hand 
to receive the ball. They work it beautifully. Pennsylvania, 
Harvard, Minnesota, every one, in fact, but Princeton was utterly 
diseomfited by the bewildering passing of the aborigines. Prince- 
ton showed the weakness of the Indian system of play. She 
sueceeded in devising an effective defence to the Indian forward 
pass, and the Indians without that weapon were all at sea. In 
other words, their game was too one-sided. Too much attention 
had been given to the forward pass and not enough to their run- 
ning game. It is not hard to see why this had been done. The 
Indians proved very successful with the forward pass last year, 
und théy hadn’t lost any of their cunning this fall. They Were 
so uniformly successful with it, and it was withal such an easy 
and effective ground-gainer, that no one, under the circumstances, 
could have resisted the temptation to make too exclusive use of 
it. The Indians have had a harder schedule than any team in 
the country, and they have done marvellously well. ‘The game 
of this year owes to them more than to any other new develop- 
ments of the forward pass, and for that reason alone, by showing 
the fuller possibilities of this pass, deserve much commendation. 





Cornell this fall has shown great skill in their use of the new 
game. ‘They have developed an attack of power, and in the 
Princeton and West Point games showed themselves very skilful 
in manipulating the forward pass and on-side kick. With a power- 
ful line, fast and heavy ends, and a moderately fast back 
field, they have caused trouble to everybody. They have shown 
nothing new or startling in their play, but unquestionably have 
made the best use possible of what had been known. 

West Point and Annapolis both, strangely enough, offer the 
anomaly of a defence more highly developed than offence. The 
great majority of the teams of the present season have given most 
emphasis to the attack. The Army especially have been very suc- 
cessful in repelling advances against it. Their offence, however, 
has correspondingly suffered. It should prove interesting to see 
the effect of this more highly developed defence when the Army 
and Navy clash. 

There can be no question but what all the leading teams of the 
country have shown themselves apt scholars in the school of new 
football. The game has lost most of the chaotic aspect it had 
last year. The first principles have been weil mastered, and the 
general play has assumed a more ordered and definite character 
that promises well for the future. 
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HE prison of the city of N was unusually crowded. 

It contained, besides the regulars, laborers, students, and 

the “illegals” (people sought by the police on account of 

their political views), a lawyer, two trained nurses, a sol- 

dier, a priest, four dentists, two telephone-girls, an engineer, 
a few post-oflice officials, a newspaper editor, a doctor of medicine 
and a doctor of philosophy, besides a retired general and an infant. 
In order not to injure the reputation of the last two, and not to 
lose the confidence of the reader, these facts must be noted: The 
general Was passing through the city of N- when the great 
railway strike interrupted his journey. The involuntary delay 
annoyed him greatly. Once, while walking aimlessly through the 
streets, he came across a procession with red banners flying high 
in the air. For want of anything better to do he ‘followed it, 
humming the “ Marseillaise”’ as he walked along. That night the 
rooms of the Palmer Inn were searched, a few men were arrested, 
among them our general. As to the infant, he was there because 
he was nursing at his mother’s breast, who was a political prisoner. 

The important prisoners were placed in the four high towers that 
rose on all four sides of the prison walls, while the smaller fry 
were put into solitary cells. The prison was large, and ordinarily 
there was plenty of room; but now the place was greatly over- 
crowded. Every night the heavy gate opened, and the sound of 
many feet upon the stone floor, followed by the jingle of keys, an- 
nounced the arrival of a new party of political prisoners. 

The warden of the prison, a really good-natured old fellow, but 
with a gruff expression. would complain to some one over the tele- 
phone: “There is absolutely no room!” Then he would humbly 
bend before the instrument, and add, most respectfully, “I am 
ready to obey your order.” He would then go to prepare the 
necessary room for the next batch of prisoners. “ They tell you to 
isolate them, yet all the cells are occupied. You must place them 
where you can, even in your own sleeping-chamber,” grumbled 
the warden. 

Like a good, considerate tavern-keeper the warden busied himself 
in placing his lodgers. And the lodgers, the majority of whom 
were making their first acquaintance with prison life, were nervous, 
and hard to suit. One could not sleep with a light burning, the 
other wanted a screen, while a third asked permission to play the 
violin. 

“What have I here—an amusement-place? Do not forget, 
gentlemen, that you are in prison,” the warden would remind 
them. 

*T must put them two in a cell,” he spoke through the ’phone. 

“Very well; and the devil take them!” answered an angry 
voice. 

Among this extraordinary gathering the poor warden lost his 
head, and was often at a loss how to behave toward his prisoners. 
He knew how to treat laborers, students, and illegals whom he con- 
sidered felons; but now the prison was filled with respectable 
citizens, persons of family, well known in the town. How was one 
to act towards them? For instance: how was he to treat the 
priest, or the general, or the attorney who was married to the 
daughter of the former vice-governor, who might now be a governor 
somewhere else? The old man quite lost his head. One he ad- 
dressed as “ Sir,” another as “ Dear Sir.” With. some he shook 
hands. 

* You cannot imagine how badly I felt last night,’ he said one 
morning to his wife. 

“ Why, what was the matter?” . 

“Think of it! I was aroused to receive a prisoner, and to my 
great surprise I found him to be no other than our friend Vasiley 
Ivanovich. My hands shook when I was entering his name in 
the blotter.” 

The general and the priest embarrassed him most. 

“In cell No. 5 I have a real general,” he said one day, with 
pride, to his wife. 

* Perhaps he only says he is one.” 

“You can always recognize one by his walk and conversation, 
even if he is retired.” 

“But how is it? Are they reaching up to the generals al- 
ready?” 

The old man could not answer. He tried to avoid the general 
as much as possible, for he always felt embarrassed in meeting 
him. Yet cell No. 5 had a peculiar attraction for him, and he 
could never pass it without taking a peep at the general. While 
doing so a feeling of sadness and pity would enter his soul. 

Once the general sent for him. The warden asked his assistant 
to go instead. “TI do not want any assistant! I want the warden 
himself,” insisted the general. : 

The old man braced himself up, adjusted his sword, and went. 

“T must get my pension for three months,” the general said to 
him. 

“You will have to make out-a power of attorney,” ventured the 
warden. 

“To whom? perhaps to you? You would better look out for this 
place; it is damp, has a vile odor, and is full of vermin.” 

The warden lowered his eyes and said: “ I have reported it more 
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than once. You could take the next cell, but then you would have 
to share it with another.” 

“ With whom?” 

“Who have we in No. 6?” asked the warden of his assistant. 

“There? Why, the hair-dresser, your honor!” 

“T won't go there!” exclaimed the general. ‘“ Next you will 
offer to put me in the same room with the cook!” 

“It is not my fault, your excellency; I only obey my orders.” 

“You may go!” exclaimed the general, angrily. 

The warden bowed and left the cell, feeling as though he were 
not leaving the room of a political prisoner, but that of a high 
official, by whom he was reprimanded. 

The general, convinced that his confinement was due to a gross 
misunderstanding, daily awaited his release, with an apology 
from the authorities. 

“On what ground did they put me in this dungeon?” he threat- 
eningly asked the warden on the first day of his confinement. 

“On the ground of Article 21 of the penal code; that is all I 
can tell you,” was the answer. 

“ What have you there in that paragraph of yours?” 

“That paragraph reads: ‘People whose being at large is a 
menace to the government are to be placed in solitary cells.’ ” 

The mistake was clearly apparent; yet day after day passed, 
and he was still unreleased. 

He called for paper and pen and wrote a long complaint to the 
prosecuting attorney. On account of his bitterness he could not 
write calmly, and the paper was full of the revolt of an outraged 
soul. On the fourth day his keeper brought him a paper to be 
signed. His complaint was disregarded, and a charge of insulting 
a high official in a legal document was made against him. 

Of middle age, accustomed to all the comforts of life, to clean 
linen, to his morning coffee with cream, and an after-dinner walk 
on the boulevards, he suffered dreadfully in his confinement. The 
dingy cell, with a small grated window from which he could see 
only the gray prison wall, the dampness and the bad odors, the 
kerosene-lamp, and the hard and unclean mattress, drove him to 
despair. He lost his appetite, and spent sleepless nights pacing 
his cell. He would stop suddenly in the middle, murmur some- 
thing to himself, and look aimlessly out of the dreary window. 
Walking over to the grating in the door he would call his keeper 
and start the following conversation: 

“Tell me, friend, how long are they going to keep me here 

“T cannot tell you.” : 

“T want you to bring me my hand-bag; my cologne and razor 
are. in there.” 

“You are not allowed to have them. You ought to be glad that 
you are allowed to keep a fork and knife; but who would allow you 
a razor?” 

“What am I,—a criminal? Are they afraid that I would kill 
somebody ?” 

“No; but you might kill yourself, and we should be held re- 
sponsible for it.” 

“Then send me the hair-dresser that you keep here; I cannot 
go around like this any Jonger.” 

“The hair-dresser is a political prisoner, and cannot attend to 
the other prisoners. For this we have an ordinary felon . . . but I 
do not think he will suit you.” 

“To the devil with you and your prison barber!” 

To his dismay, the authorities would not believe in his identity. 
It seemed to them impossible that a general, even if retired, 
should take part in revolutionary demonstrations. They tried to 
identify him in his home town, but he lived very far away, the 
trains were at a standstill, and the mails and telegraphs did not 
work. . . . Besides, a young man was arrested in the inn where 
the general had been found, and he had in his possession some- 
thing that might have been the upper part of a bomb. On investi- 
gation it was found that the general and the young man both 
arrived at the inn on the same day, though in different cabs; 
while there they seemed to avoid each other, but once in a while 
they would enter the unoccupied smoking-room at the same time, 
and, while there, might have communicated with each other. 

A whole week had passed, and the general was still a prisoner. 
He wrote petition after petition, but without any result. He lost 
in flesh and suffered from palpitation of the heart. His, daily 
walks in the little prison yard did not improve his condition. He 
would return all out of breath, hardly able to stand on his feet. 
During the day the vermin kept their peace, and the general took 
advantage of it; every day after his walk he would try to snatch 
some sleep. But the noises that came from all sides disturbed him. 

One morning the door opened and a keeper asked the general to 
follow him to the warden’s office. 

“ At last!’ thought the general— everything will at last be ex- 
plained.” Accompanied by two keepers, he walked proudly through 
the dingy hall, like a high official with his subordinates rather 
than a prisoner with his keepers. 

His spirits rose high, and he was buoyant with happy expecta- 
tions. But the unusual excitement made his breathing harder 
than before. 
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In his breast joy mingled with a thirst for revenge. As soon as 
he was freed, he would go to St. Petersburg. He would not let this 
outrage be forgotten. They should know that mistakes of this 
kind are not forgiven. . . 

“Which way? 2” he asked, haughtily, of his keepers, when they 
came to a crossing of two halls. 

“To your right, your excellency.” they respectfully answered. 
At last they brought him into the room next to tite warden’s office 
and asked him to wait. 

He walked over to the window, but an officer asked him to sit 
down next to the table. The general became angry, and retorted 
that he was not a child to be shown his place. 

The table was covered with a rough blotter, which was full of 
ink imprints. For the want of anything better to do he sat down 
on one of the three chairs that stood next to the table and started 
to decipher the imprints. Time was dragging slowly; he was tired, 
and felt like yawning, but thought that it was not at all becoming 
to his station in life. From the next room he could see two men, 
who seemed to be watching him furtively through the open door. 
The general suddenly bethought himself that he-had his negligee 
shirt and smoking-jacket on, when he should have been dressed in 
full uniform, and he became very much embarrassed. He adjusted 
the crumpled shirt collar and buttoned up his jacket; it seemed 
to him that his clothes were permeated with the odors of his cell, 
of kerosene-lamp. . . 

Finally the door opened wide, and an officer of the gendarmerie 
entered with his two subordinates, 

The general rose and made a coldly official bow. The officer 
returned his bow, and asked him to keep his seat. Then he pro- 
duced paper and pencil and said, “ You? call yourself Koticov.” 

“What do you mean—I ‘ call myself?” 

“Oh, well, let us say, Who are you?” 

“JT bear the name that was given to me when I was born: 
Anatoley Ivanovich Koticov. A retired general and nobleman.” 

“A general?” repeated the oflicer; and with a sneer on his 
lips he “asked the general if he could remember precisely when he 
became a general. 

Anatoley Ivanovich flared up. “ You seem to doubt my being a 
general?” 

“Not at all. ... Why should I? The occasions are certainly 
rare when generals parade the streets with red flags. But every- 
thing is possible. .. . I dare not contradict you. 

A heavy silence fell on those present. The officer was looking 
through the papers, while the men stared at the walls, the 
ceiling, and occasionally at the general. When the latter heard one 
of them sigh deeply he took it as a token of sympathy to him- 
self and said: “ Such- 
outrages are possible 
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Breathing very heavily, Anatoley Ivanovich took his seat. 

“ Stratanov!” called the officer to one of his men, “ give him a 
glass of water.” 

Anatoley Ivanovich drank the water. It calmed him somewhat, 
but he could not whoily regain his self-control. 

‘Mr. Koticov, among your papers was found a letter addressed 
to some Sophie . . . the letter is not finished; it was written in 
your handwriting?” 

“Take care! That letter was written not to ‘some one.’ I 
would ask you to be more careful about my affairs. . .” 

“fT am only directing your attention to that letter, wherein, 
among other things, you say: ‘The Lord knows if we shall ever 
meet again. It is very possible that we shall never meet again.’ 
Will you be kind enough to explain who this Sophie is, and what 
you meant by the words I have quoted?) What did you mean by 
saying, ‘We shall never meet again?’ Did you anticipate some 
danger?” : 

“I do not choose to give any explanation,” 
general. 

‘That is your affair. We shall note that you refuse to give any 
explanations. 

‘You can do as you please.’ 

* Stratanov!” 

“Yes, your honor!” 

“ Bring the prisoner from tower No. 4.” 

Stratanov left the room and soon returned with the prisoner. 
Two gendarmes accompanied him on either side. He was 
told to step in the full light and right in front of Anatoley 
Ivanov ich. 

* Mr. Beresnev!” called the officer in a loud voice, 
quainted with the man you are confronting?” 

“T am not,” answered the young man, playing with his soft hat. 

* You never met him before?” 

“T do not know.” 

‘And you, Mr. Koticov?” 

To the general’s great surprise the young man seemed very 
familiar to him. He certainly had seen that face before, though 
he could not remember where. 

“Take a good look at him, Mr. Koticov; perhaps you will recol- 
lect. ; 

“There is something familiar . . . but I cannot say where and 
when. . .” 

“So you seem to know him, yet you are not acquainted ? 

“T am an officer of the army, and never told a lie. I resent your 
manner of addressing me. I warn you once more... .” 

“Stratanov! Give him some water, and take the other prisoner 

back to the tower,” 
commanded the  offi- 
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in Russia only.’ 

The officer stopped 
his reading, smiled, 
and remarked: “If 
you refer to the be- 
havior of certain 
generals, that is true. 
It would be strange 
even under a consti- 
tution. . .” 

“Tell me, general, 
vou stopped at Pal- 
mer‘s Inn? Did you 
go there alone, or 
with somebody, even 
if you did come in 
different cabs?” 

Again the tone in 
which the word * gen- 
eral” was spoken in- 
sulted Anatoley 
Ivanovich. His heart 
was beating very fast, 
and he could searcely 
get his breath. He 
entirely lost his com- 
posure, 
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Take care! he 
cried, and rose from 
his seat. 

The two subordi- 
nates came a_ step 
nearer. “ Listen! If 
you do not like my 
heing a general, then 
call me by my name 
or surname, but I will 
not allew you _ to 
sneer at me.” 

“Calm _ yourself, 
and take your seat; 
| did not suppose I 
would insult you by 
calling you gen- 
eral. 2 

“T will not allow 
you to sneer at me,” 
repeated the general, 
in a hoarse voice. 

“Please do not 








cer. 

With a smile of 
irony on his lips Be- 
resnev looked once 
more at the general 
as he passed him, 
and, accompanied by 
the clang of the 
keeper’s arms, he left 
the room. 

‘Mr. Koticov,” the 
officer once more ad- 
dressed himself to the 
general, “ you will not 
deny that the first 
half of this newspaper 
was found in your 
room when you were 
arrested.” 

“TI do not deny it, 
and do not see any 
reason to do so.” 

‘Then will you 
kindly explain how it 
happened that the 
other half was found 
in the room of the 
young man who stood 
before you a few min- 
utes ago? Do you 
know what was wrap- 
ped up in the other 
half of the  news- 
paper?” 

“T do not know 
anything. I have al- 
ready told you that I 
am not going to make 
any explanations. % 

“It is very strange; 
a newspaper is torn in 
two, one-half is found 
in your room, and in 
the other a part of a 
bomb is’ wrapped 
up. . Pg 
‘Wha are you 
talking ‘cna? “ie 
What bomb? .. .” 

‘An erdinary, very 








raise your voice so,” 


replied the officer. 


The man lowered his eyes. “ You could take the next cell,” he said 
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ordinary bomb, only 
they make them so 
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badly nowadays,” said 
the officer, calmly, 
“that they do not ex- 
plode at all.” 

When Anatoley 
Ivanovich compre- 
hended the full hor- 
ror of these terrible 
insinuations, he = sud- 
denly grew very dizzy: 
he felt a pleasant 
numbness creep over 
his body. He felt like 
laughing: it seemed 
to him that he was 
rocking in a boat far 
out on a clear lake, 
and next to him sat 
Sophie, the young, 
adorable Sophie. 

“Some water, 
Stratanov! Hurry! 
Throw some water on 
him!” 

When Anatoley 
Ivanovich came to, 
there was neither 
boat, lake, nor 
Sophie. ... His jacket 
and tace were wet, 
and a few drops of 
water were hanging 
on his’ beard. He 
could not understand 
what had happened. 

The officer was not 
in‘the room; but near 
him, with towel in 
hand, stood the war- 
den. and a little 
farther away a gen- 
darme and one of his 
keepers. 

“Kindly dry your- 
self!” said the war 
den in a severely offi- 
cial tone. The war- 
den did not believe 
any mere that Koti- 
cov was a real gen- 
eral,’ and therefore 




















THE SONG OF THE YOUNG PAG 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


But from another’s happiness. 









A beggar at the window I, 


The happy bridegroom to his bride. The glory of his countenance. 








My granddam told me once of one All that I know of love I see 
Whom all her village spat upon, In eyes that never look at me; 






Had cast him cursed and unconfessed. But from cnother’s happiness. 


With shining faces from the mass. 


Oh, thou, my brother, take my hand, 


Then he felt faint 
once more... . After 
all,it did not mat- 
ter... . 

The man placed the 
box on the tripod, 
covered himself with 
the cloth, and began 
to fumble with his 
FeGt.. 5: 

“He trembles... 
he breathes so hea ily 
that it is impossible 
to do anything. 

“Mr. Koticov, will 
you please keep quiet 
and not breathe so 
fast,” ordered the 
warden. 

* Not breathe? . 
What else? Why, 
whose. business is 
that...this is 
strange... very 
strange .. .”” expostu- 
lated the — general, 
weakly. 

The _ photographer 
bent and whispered 
something to the war- 
den. 

“Take one full, one 
three-quarter, and one 
profile,” the latter re- 
plied. 

“We will have to 
take a flashlight,” 
said the photogra- 
pher. He motioned 
to a little boy in the 
next room, who enter- 
ed and began to busy 
himself with some- 
thing near the win- 
dow. 

“Sir, please look 
straight into the 
camera, right — this 
way. Please keep a 
straight face!.. 
All right! ... Ga 


addressed him as_ he ‘There is something familiar .... but I cannot say where or when” ahead. . .” 
would any ordinary The. photographer 
prisoner. grasped a_ rubber 

“Mr. Koticov! bulb, raised his hand, 
Take that seat in the corner there; here is a comb; make yourself and a terrible noise, like an explosion, filled the room. There was 
presentable,” he commanded. a sudden and blinding glare, as: if the sun had fallen from heaven 

Automatically, Anatoley Ivanovich took the comb and towel from inte the room. 
the warden’s hands, dried his face, combed himself, then in a * Now please turn your head this way, sir!” No response. 
weak voice asked : : The photographer walked over to Anatoley Ivanovich and eare- 

“What did you say? Take a seat? Where?” fully took hold of his head in order to turn it to the right. The 

“ There on that chair!” answered the warden, harshly. head fell back. 

“T will... . Oh! how my heart beats. . . .” Anatoley Ivanovich was dead. 

A man carrying a large yellow box entered the room and stopped There was a tumult in the prison that night. The strains of the 
directly in front of him. Then he procured a tripod and a black funeral march were heard till sunrise, and in the morning a com- 
cloth. ‘“ What can he be doing there?” thought Anatoley Ivano- pany of soldiers was ordered there, with instructions to be ready 
vich, smiling weakly. for service. 
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LL that I know of love I see An outcast he, who dared not take 
In eyes that never look at me, That wafer that God’s viears break, 
All that I know of love I guess But, dull-eyed, watched his neighbors pass 






Who, famished, looks on revelry; More than one god hath blessed and banned, 
A slave who lifts his torch to guide ‘ And hidden from man’s anguished glance 


Seeing the Church from out its breast All that IT know of love I guess 

























































































































HE score against Mr. Augustus Thomas for “ The Ranger,” 
which proved a decidedly short-ranger early in the season, 
may now be completely wiped from the slates of those who; 
however unwillingly, held it against him. ‘ The Witching 
Hour,” his new four-act play at the Hackett Theatre, would 
liquidate a far greater indebtedness. Mr. John Mason, too, who is 
starred in the play, is deserving of a full measure of credit and 
appreciation. Both he and Mr. Thomas are at their very best, 
which is only a less direct way of saying that tne play and its per- 
formance are delightful. Not only is it pervaded with the human 
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would have made it mawkish, Surely a less skilled actor than Mr. 
Whytal would have overdone and spoiled it all. It is readily to be 
seen that Mr. Thomas’s play is one which could be rendered melo- 
dramatic and futile by incompetent actors. 

The manner in which the dangerous theme of telepathy is insinu- 
ated into the drama by Judge Prentice, and Jack Brookfield’s con- 
version to the jurist’s views, is managed with singular skill both 
by Mr. Thomas and these two actors. And the sentiment which 
springs therefrom seems the most natural thing in the world. 

Well deserving of praise are Mr. George Nash, who plays the 

part of Frank Hardmuth, the 
lawless, conscienceless district 











attorney; William Sampson, 
who is a droll, elderly sport- 
ing person named Lew Ellin- 
ger; and Miss Jennie A. Eus- 
tace, who is the mother of the 
boy who brings the tragedy 
into the drama. The boy 
himself, played by Morgan 
Coman, is almost rubbery in 
his bouncing about the stage. 

Mr. Thomas would not have 
flown wide of the mark had he 
called his play “ The Witch- 
ing Evening.” 


As the middle-aged Sir 
Mareus Ordeyne is poring 
over his fusty books in the 
garden of his bachelor home 
at Surbiton-on-Thames, a bat- 
tered feminine hat is tossed 
over the hedge. The bachelor 
is unharmed. But next a 
pair of tiny white hands 
thrust aside the branches, an 
elfin face peeps through the 








Jennie Eustace Morgan Coman George Nash 


The Tragedy of the Cat’s-eye, in “The Witching Hour” 


and adroitly easy humor which has characterized so many of Mr. 
Thomas’s plays, but it has several compellingly strong dramatic 
moments. The thread of the play is of two strands, closely 
entwined, one of humor, the other of sentiment, with now and then 
a‘hard knot of primitive passion. The coloring strand of sentiment 
isso finely, yet so truly, drawn that it tints the fabric of the play 
as some silks are tinted. 

It is most unfortunate that one must say that the play deals at 
all with the supernatural, with suggestion, telepathy, hypnotism, 
and their kindred, because this is so likely to be misunderstood 
and misconstrued. To explain away the false impression likely to 
be provoked by the statement would require a complete narration 
of the play. And this would be most unfortunate also, since the 
play is one which should be read from a seat in the theatre, not 
peeped at through an inadequate crack. : 

In selecting a gambler as the hero of his play, and compelling 
one’s admiration of him long before the fourth act las closed, Mr: 
Thomas has presented a character which has much in common 
with that chivalrous gentleman John Oakhurst. And Mr. Thomas 
must surely have thought of him, because he has one of his 
characters happily quote a fragment of Bret Harte’s poignant 
verse. Mr. Thomas's gambler, Jack Brookfield, is a Kentuckian, 
warm of heart, ready of purse, and tremendously successful. He is 
an aristocratic gambler, a sportsman, not a sport. Instead of 
creating him with a troublesome interlining of virtue, which he 
is constantly trying to hide heneath swagger and bluff, he is shown 
right side out, as it were, the gambling all within, but none the less 
the heart-throb of him. His house is the resort of those who seek 
high play, and a tragedy, not involving him nor his gaming, occurs 
there. It is in dealing with this tragedy, committed by a boy in 
an access of uncontrollable frenzy caused by the sight of a cat’s-eye 
searfpin, this stone having exercised a distressing influence upon 
generations of his family. that Jack Brookfield grasps the oppor- 
tunity to reveal the sentiment in his nature. The boy is convicted 
and sentenced to death, but by a decision of the Supreme Court a 
new trial is obtained, and acquittal follows. The reference of the 
case to the high tribunal aids in bringing into the story one of its 
most genuinely appealing characters, that of Judge Prentice. Mr. 
Russ Whytal, to whom the rdéle falls, invests it with a gentleness 
and sympathy which are irresistible. His scenes with Mr. Mason 
are masterly in their sincere naturalness. It is Judge Prentice who 
brings the sentiment into the play, and makes it the memorable 
part of the drama. A playwright less skilled than Mr. Thomas 
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leafy green wall, and_pres- 
ently the littlest child-woman 
comes creeping into the gar- 
den, smiles bewitchingly up 
at the misogynist, and with 
one glance of her big blue eyes and the first cooing notes of her 
silvery voice begins to cast a spell upon him. You see at a glance 
that his bachelor days are numbered, and that this elfin, whimsical 
little creature has but to beckon and he is hers. 

Thus begins “The Morals of Marcus,” the four-act comedy 
which William J. Locke has built upon his novel, Zhe Morals of 
Marcus Ordeyne, and in which at the Criterion Theatre Miss 
Marie Doro has made her début as a star. The action of the 
comedy is a3 surprisingly topsy-turvy, as if Alice had brought 
Wonderland out on the stage, and yet after the first plunge one 
easily finds it quite believable. Perhaps it is the girlish beauty of 
the star or her bubbling, effervescent coquetry. all becks and nods 
and wreathed smiles, that captures Marcus, as they capture the 
audience. The girl tells him she is Curlotta. Her father was an 
Englishman, consul at Alexandretta in Syria, and upon his death 
Hamdi Effendi took the widow and the child under his protection. 
A young Englishman has recently helped Carlotta to escape, and 
brought her, still innocent, 
to England. Harry has aban- 
doned her—so will “ Seer 





Mar-coos ” be kind enough to 
tell poor Carlotta what to 
do-0-0-0? 

Will he turn her over to 
the agent of the Association 
for Befriending Youthful 
and Indignant Females? If 
Carlotta were an_ ordinary 
waif, yes. But this little elf 
is not only dowered with 
beauty, ethereal and sug- 
gestive of the world = of 
fairies, but one sees her set 
to work to capture the old 
boy with a_ practical zeal 
and directness that the most 
devoted disciple of Shaw 
must approve. During two 
acts the sprite, all innocence, 














but with soul as yet un- 
awakened, sings and dances 
and smiles her way into Or- 
deyne’s affections. He instals 


C. Aubrey Smith as ‘‘ Marcus,” 
Marie Doro as “Carlotta” 
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would care to hear 





her as his ward. 
His feminine relatives 
sniff and rage. Ham- 
di Ejfendi overtakes 
her in the third act, 
and upon her refusal 
to return to Syria 
makes various threats. 

From this point the 
development of the 
play is disappointing. 
Pasquale, a highly An- 
glicized and uncon- 
vincing Italian, adopts 
on the spur of the mo- 
ment the suggestion 
of Judith, herself in 
love with Sir Marcus, 
and induces Carlotta 
to flee with him, by 
pretending that by 
staying in the house 
she will draw down 
upon Ordeyne the ven- 
geance of Hamdi. The 
girl at once falls ill 
of pneumonia, and is 
abandoned by Pas- 
quaie forthwith. After 
five morths of poverty 
she comes back in rags, 
and once more capti- 
vates her guardian. 
Suffering has taught 
her wisdom, she says, 
and this time she will 
become shis wife. 

One cannot escape 
regret that a play, the 
first two acts of which 
were so delightful, 
should flag so sadly 
in the last two. Every 
decent man _ hungers 
to see big Ordeyne 
smash the sneering 
Pasquale to earth, 
yet the text compels 








again. It is a plea- 
sure to record that 
the scenery, by an art- 
ist whose name is not 
discoverable on the 
programme, is beauti- 
ful, «and that the 
lighting is capitally 
managed. 

Early in the action 
an exhibit, described 
as Little Snowdrop, 
and which appears to 
be an effigy of a man 
modelled in snow, sud- 
denly comes to life 
under the stimulus of 
certain drops from a 
bottle supplied to the 
scuiptor by Ariella, a 
female cousin of Me- 
phisto, as the pro- 
gramme politely de- 
seribes her. Little 
Snowdrop babbles and 
prattles, for he is 
but: newly alive, 
though of adult size. 
He runs to and fro, 
off the stage and 
back again; the other 
characters dash, or 
rather amble, on and 
off with occasional 
pauses for song; but 
why anybody does 
anything is a mystery 
too deep for mere 
mortal mind. If only 
Sherlock Holmes were 
here, perliaps he— 

But  no_ matter. 
Sherlock has _ passed 
on, and we_- shall 
never know the why 
or wherefore of “ The 
Girls of Holland.” 








him to be content 
with a mere growl as 
the blackguard pirou- 
ettes away. And the 
transition of Carlotta 
from merry child to 
suffering woman is so sudden that no one is prepared for it, and 
the effect is lost. 

But Miss Doro’s impersonation of the wayward, deliciously amus- 
ing child-woman marks a distinct advance in her artistic develop- 
ment, and gives promise of much better work to come when she 
shall have found a worthier play. C. Aubrey Smith, as Sir Marcus, 
played a fine whole-souled, genial gentleman, whimsical but 
sound of heart, and divided honors with the star. 


“The Girls of Holland,” now on view at the Lyric Theatre, are 
a pretty lot, even if they are a trifle over weight, and slow of 
action whenever they try to caper nimbly. There are many of 
them, nearly a programme page full of them, in the work to which 
they have lent their name, and in a quiescent and silent state one 
finds them picturesque even though bulky. It is only ‘when they 
sing and dance that one can possibly regret their activities. These 
are displayed in the comic opera of which Reginaid de Koven is 
the composer and Stanislaus Stange the author of the book and 
lyrics. Plot there is none discoverable, and although many com- 
mon or garden comic operas have lived long and prospered without 
any plot, the visitor who has sat through the three acts of this 
“creation” finds himself wondering in a dazed way what all the 
pother is about. 

Of the music, it is enough to say that Mr. de Koven has 
done nothing in it to enhance his reputation. It is listless, 
almost banal, and there is not one number that any one 


Any, attempt to fol- 


“The Girls of Holland” low the story is 
MARY NASH AS “ FREDA,” ELLEN TATE AS “ MINNA,” LEONA STEPHENS AS “ GRETEL ” 


bafilled by the daz- 
zling brilliancy of 
the witty lines. With 
the withering effect of 
a steel stream from a rapid-fire gun the characters shoot forth 
jests like this: 

Max: “ You were born in 1637 A.D.” : 

Little Snowdrop: ‘* What’s: A.p., dada-a-a?” 

Max (with a hoarse chuckle): “A.v.? After dinner!” 

Some of the gems of humor are even more notable than that. 

The one redeeming feature of the evening is Pacie Ripple. Pacie 
Ripple? Yes; Pacts Riprte! These words, so suggestive of a new 
mineral water or of rhythmic, tripping feet and the dancing of a 
joyous stream, constitute the name of the gentleman who plays 
Alvarez y Toledo, a Spanish Captain. Pacie is a lenore robustito. 
He is a tall, sadly unctuous person of great girth, with a fondness 
for leaning against the scenery. In the third act he advances so 
that his feet seem to touch the footlights while his sword-belt pro- 
trudes far beyond them. His chest recedes above said belt even 
as the face of a golf bunker recedes from the fair green. Having 
leaned back as far as possible, Pacie thrusts out his right hand 
with the gesture of one repelling nightmares and in a thin, color- 
less voice warbles: 

“ My ladye faire, will you remember me?” 

She certainly will remember him unless she develops the worst 
case of aphasia on record. No one that has seen and heard Pacie 
can ever forget him. He is the most entertaining comedian New 
York has seen’ since the lamented James Owen O'Connor played 
Hamlet. Indeed, one may truly say of the poor little comedy 
opera, “ Requiescat in Pacie.” 


. 





ALL HAIL TO OKLAHOMA! 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


2RE’S hurrah for Oklahoma, Uncle Sammy’s newest State! 

She’s a busting fine addition to the U. S. Syndicate, 

And she’s mighty, mighty welcome, as she steps aboard the van; 
So it’s Ho for Oklahoma, Oklahoma spick and span! 


She’s been waiting with a patience that’s a credit to her fame 
For to see the Constellation with a star tacked to her name, 

And we're mighty glad to see her in the bright and starry band; 
So it’s Ho for Oklahoma, Oklahoma, here’s a hand! 


In her soil as yet uncounted lie the greatest stores of wealth; 

In her air so crisp and bracing is an endless store of health; 

In her people there are neighbors who will fill your life with zest; 
So it’s Ho for Oklahoma, Oklahoma of the West! 


Tis a pretty gift for Christmas that they’ve brought the U. S. A., 
And a cause for glad thanksgiving on the glad Thanksgiving day, 
And the flag that waves above us takes a brighter, fairer hue 
When we think of Oklahoma. Oklahoma, here’s to you! 










































































































CARS: 


HIGH AND LOW POWERED 
A COMPARISON 


By ALBERT D. CLOUGH 


INCE the year 1900, when the American automobile industry 

may be said to have had its beginnings, the rated horse- 

power of a fully engined automobile has increased, step by 

step, from 9 or 10 horse-power to 40 or 50 horse-power, 

until to-day pleasure cars of 60 and even 90 horse-power 
are on the market. Simultaneously with this inerease in _horse- 
power, some of which is perhaps rather nominal than actual, has 
taken place an increase in the number of engine-cylinders considered 
to be desirable, an increase in the passenger capacities of the cars 
from four to seven, and an augmentation of the speeds attainable 
from twenty-five or thirty miles per hour to forty-five, fifty, and 
up to seventy miles an hour. 

The low-powered car of the season of 1900 was the 4 or 5 
horse-power, curved-front runabout, or the 5 or 6 horse-power 
motorette. Now, however, the definition of the term low-powered 
must be radically changed. Opinions may differ widely upon this 
point, but, for the purposes of this article, it may be assumed that 
a two-seated pleasure car with an engine of not over 24 horse- 
power may to-day be accounted low-powered, and any car carrying 
a greater engine capacity than this, high-powered. 

A part of this increase in horse-power above cited was doubt- 
less desirable, if not necessary; a further portion has been called 
for by automobile-users on one ground and another, but, in great 


vehicle are making one turn, assuming, of course, that not too 
much of the available power is lost in the gearing-down process. 
As an illustration: a 5 horse-power motor would suffice to move a 
modern touring-car, if installed in place of the regular engine, and 
would, with the use of the car’s change-speed device, doubtless .carry 
it everywhere, its regular engine of 40 horse-power would drive it, 
but the maximum speed would be exceedingly low, hardly more 
than a walking pace, perhaps five miles per hour, for the little 
motor would have to be geared so as to make sixteen or more 
turns for each turn of the road wheels, instead of, in-the ratio of 
two to one—the reduction necessary with the regular 40-horse 
engine. 

If a 10-horse engine were substituted for the 5-horse, the gear 
might then have to be eight to one and a top speed of ten miles per 
hour might be possible. 

Were a 20-horse engine to be installed instead of the 10-horse, it 
might be possible to reduce the ratio of engine turns to wheel 
turns to four, and the car would then travel at a maximum of about 
twenty miles an hour. With the 40-horse engine belonging to the 
ar, and a gear ratio of two to one between the engine and driving 
wheels, a speed of forty miles an hcur may be assumed. 

To carry the illustration still further, it may be imagined that 
an 80-horse power engine be substituted for the 40, and geared at 

















A great 60-Horse-power, Six-cylinder Touring-car 


measure, the rivalry among manufacturers is responsible for it. It 
should not be forgotten that the cost of manufacture of a gasoline- 
engine increases rather slowly with the horse-power, and there is 
more manufacturing profit in high-powered than in low-powered 
cars at the prices the public have been willing to pay for the two 
types. The agent who can sell a high-powered car at a high price 
will do so rather than sell a low-powered machine at a-much lower 
price, for obvious reasons. 

The question of the engine power required to operate an auto- 
mobile is not very clearly understood by the general public. Its 
answer is inextricably connected with considerations of vehicle 
weight and “gear.” The gear of a car is the ratio of the engine 
speed to the car speed, figured with the car running on its cus- 
tomarily used or highest gear. At the same time, the maximum 
speed of a car is dependent upon this same factor of gear. 

Now a motor, no matter how small, within reason, is capable of 
moving a vehicle, no matter how heavy, at some speed, if it be so 
geared that it may make a great many turns and consequently a 
large number of power impulses, while the driving-wheels of the 
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a ratio of one to one. A racer will then have been created capable 
of perhaps seventy-five miles per hour. 

The figures given above are crude, but serve to bring out this 
point, that merely by varying the engine-power and appropriately 
changing the gear, there may be successively produced, at will, a 
ridiculously underpowered vehicle, an extremely low-speed one, a 
medium-speed very usable machine, a high-powered touring-car, and 
a racer about equally useless with the first-mentioned vehicle. 
Somewhere between the two extremes the best, most usable, engine 
capacity must lie, but just what horse-power will answer the 
specification depends upon what is desired. It depends almost 
entirely upon the speed capabilities required. If one is looking 
primarily for speed, a car with 40 or 50 horse-power will be the 
appropriate one, but if one is seeking economy of operation, safety, 
and a capacity for speed within the legal limit, the choice may be 
otherwise. It is likely that as time goes on, more and more car- 
buyers will be guided by the latter considerations. 

It is a fact that a 16 or 20 horse-power engine, judiciously geared 
to a car of moderate weight, can carry a party of five or six people 



































over ordinarily good roads as fast as the law allows, and can 
traverse extraordinarily rough or hilly roads as fast as a due 
regard for comfort or for safety will permit. In this connection 
it may be of interest to remark that a large part of the automobile 
trucking and delivery work is handled, under conditions often quite 
arduous, by business vehicles capable of carrying useful loads of 
three thousand pounds and equipped with two-cylinder motors of 
not over 20 horse-power, yet these wagons can make eighteen 
miles an hour on the level when loaded. 

A high-powered 50 horse-power car will carry its passengers 
over ordinary roads at a rate of speed practically double that 
which the law allows, and will cover rough or hilly highways at 
speeds far in excess of those permissible on grounds of safety, 
comfort, or a proper regard for the mechanism of the car. 
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practically everywhere without the trouble of changing gears. This 
is virtually the only advantage that the high-powered rig will 
give him over the lower-powered car, and with the former he will 
constantly be subject to temptation toward speed excesses. Con- 
sidering some other points bearing on the question, he may lean 
even more strongly toward a car of very moderate power. 

In the first place, the question of fuel cost should be considered. 
The price of gasoline has risen, within the last six or seven years, 
by about fifty per cent., and there is no reason to suppose that 
it will not soar even higher. No cheaper substitute fuel being yet 
available, it is evident that the gasoline bill must become a more 
and more serious matter, especially when the automobile becomes 
democratized and used by a broader class of people, to many of 
whom expense will be an object. 4 
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A 12-Horse-power Runabout for rapid light Work 


It may fairly be asked why do people buy cars capable of 
running for long distances in defiance of the speed laws, and at 
rates that put life and limb in continued jeopardy? One has to 
admit that there is a considerable proportion of the motoring 
public that does not take these speed laws seriously, and that 
intends habitually to violate them. 

But there is another more legitimate ground on which these 
high-powered cars are bought. Great engine-power means enor- 
mous reserve energy, and this surplus power enables these large 
cars to surmount very steep hills without changing from the high 
gear. Their engines being almost always of the four or six cylinder 
type, great flexibility under throttle control alone results. The reason 
for the great engine-power capable of being carried on these large 
cars lies in the fact that the output of a gasoline-motor increases 
in a more rapid ratio than does its weight, and it is always the 
number of horse-power available per unit of total car weight that 
determines the capabilities of a car. 

A great many owners of high-powered cars use their reserve 
power exclusively for hill-climbing purposes and for traversing 
excessively bad roads, rather than for speeding, carefully throttling 
their motors for running on the level. The drivers who reserve 
their surplus power for emergencies only are much to be com- 
mended, but they are rather in the minority. The temptation to 
“Jet her out” is too much for the majority of operators. It often 
seems that the ideal of being able to drive everywhere on the 
high gear has become rather a fetish in the minds of many opera- 
tors. Manufacturers have promoted the high-gear fad by their 
advertising matter dealing with high-gear exploits, and in the 
attempts of private owners to equal these “stunts” many good 
engines have been given undeserved punishment. 

Is it such a serious matter to have to change gears from time 
to time? The operator who so regards it must be indolent indeed. 

Of course the driver of the moderate-powered car must make up 
his mind to rather more changing of gears than will have to be 
performed by his neighbor with the high-powered car, but the 
difference need not be very great if the lower-powered vehicle is 
geared appropriately. Three speeds or perhaps four are just as 
necessary, if not more so, in the small-powered car than on the 
larger vehicle. When it comes to the choice of an automobile, 
the buyer of a car who wishes to enjoy the thrill of fast speeding 
will promptly select a high-powered car. On the other hand, the 
prospective owner who does not eare for speeds above the legal 
limit may seriously question whether it is wise for him to buy a 
high-powered vehicle for the sole purpose of being able to travel 
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The motor of a small or medium-powered car may be operated 
at a large fraction of its total power, during a very considerable 
portion of the time, without excessive or illegal speeds being 
attained. Under these conditions the fuel is burnt to the best 
economic advantage, the benefits of compression being well realized, 
and the losses through the cylinder walls being only moderate on 
account of the fairly high rotative speed and the well-warmed 
condition of the cooling water. 

In the case of the very highly powered, high-geared car, the 
situation is quite different. If such a vehicle is to be operated 
at’ legal speeds, the motor must be kept exceedingly closely 
throttled most of the time. The charges are but slightly com- 
pressed, and, as the motor must be turning over slowly, on 
account of its high gear, the losses to the cylinder walls become 
very large. So liberal a radiator capacity must be installed upon 
such a car to enable it to cool under hard service, that, under 
these conditions of close throttling, the circulating motor is 
almost cold and the waste of energy to the jackets becomes very 
considerable. The general result is that the large motor of the 
high-powered car is at a great disadvantage in point of fuel 
economy, compared with the engine of the low-powered, low-speed, 
var. All this is upon the assumption that both cars are to be 
driven at legal rates. It should in fairness be remembered that 
the low-powered car may suffer some power losses, due to running 
on its lower gears, to which the high-powered vehicle will not be 
subject. A four or possibly six cylinder engine will form the 
equipment of the high-powered car, while a two-cylinder motor 
will be ample for powers up to 20 horse-power. Large mechanical 
friction and augmented losses through the cylinder walls are 
inevitable with multicylinder engines as compared with those of 
the two-cylinder type. In order to carry the large motor of the 
high-powered car, but more especially to withstand the tremendous 
stresses imposed by the high speeds that the large motor renders 
possible, the highly powered vehicle must be very strongly 
built and must hence be very heavy, despite the liberal 
use of special high-duty alloy steels. Not nearly so 
great strength and weight need be provided in the car capable 
of, say, a twenty-five-mile maximum speed. Speaking broadly, the 
high-powered car will weigh about twice as much as the low- 
powered, low-speed vehicle. The combined effect of great weight 
the uneconomical conditions of motor operation may result in the 
consumption by -the high-powered car of one gallon of gasoline 
for each eight or nine miles covered, while at least fourteen of 
fifteen miles per gallon ought to be secured in the operation of 
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the lighter car. These figures are not xiven 
as exact, but are believed approximately to 
represent the facts. 

It is not only in the matter of fuel cost 
that high-powered cars “come high.” Tire 
expense is still the largest unavoidable item 
of automobile maintenance. The _high- 
powered vehicle, even though not driven at 
excessive speeds, is very costly in respect to 
tires as compared with the low-powered car. 

The fact of the dotibled weight of the 
former as compared with the latter is suf- 
ficient to make this plain. Every ton mile 
covered at a given speed takes-a certain, 
though not a definitely, measurable toll out 
of the tires, and the two-ton vehicles call 
for about twice the rubber per mile as does 
the one-ton car. But when it is realized 
that the car of high power is capable of a 
maximum speed roughly double that of the 
smaller vehicle, the tremendous tire cost 
incident to the operation of the former is 
hinted at. Apparently no one knows, or 
perhaps dares to try to find out, just how 
tire expense per mile increases with the 
speed, but it certainly mounts up at a dis- 
heartening rate. As an extreme example, 
let one look over the records of tire troubles 
in a Gordon Bennett race. That will be 
sufficient. 

The wearing out of improved roads by 
automobiles and the dust nuisance created 
thereby has lately become a very serious 
matter. It is an economic loss and a source 
of discomfort that fall on all alike. Heavy 
cars are worse offenders than light ones, 
but again speed is the crucial point. The 
wear of roads increases at some high but 
undetermined rate with the velocity of the 
vehicles causing it—perhaps in proportion 
to the power expended at the driving-wheels. 
Above about twenty-five miles per hour it 
becomes so great, with heavy cars, that it 
is doubtful if the public will much longer 
tolerate the financial burden which it im- 
poses. 

Space does not permit the mentioning of 
other points in which high-powered cars in- 
volve large comparative wastes. 

Thus far, in this country, there has been 
very little reaction against cars of very high 
power. They are apparently about as popu- 
lar as ever, but in Europe the movement 
has to a certain extent set in. People are 
finding that the “the high-powered game,” 
if persisted in, is a sad drain on the pocket- 
book. Cars of 20 and 24 horse-power are 
much more in vogue there among people 
who can afford larger ones, than is the case 
here. One may wait with interest to see 
the matter work itself out in this country. 

Constant reference has been made in this 
article to the limits placed by law upon 
automobile speeds. Personally, the writer 
believes that after automobiling has emerged 
from the fad stage, it will be realized by 
motorists, as a class, that a maximum speed 
of twenty or twenty-five miles per hour. is 
best for them, as well as for the non-motor- 
ing public. This realization will be the 
determining factor deciding the horse- 
power of the average automobile-engine of 
the near future. The maximum legal speed 
is high enough to give the automobile an 
enormous advantage in travelling ability 
over the horse, and yet it is not a speed at 
which the hazard to life and limb becomes 
extreme, nor at which damage to tires and 
toads becomes unbearably great. Further- 
more, it is a rate of speed sufficiently high 
for the purposes of real pleasure driving, in 
Which a sense of moderate motion and an 
opportunity to view the country traversed 
are the real essentials. 

Of the single-seated runabout type of low- 
powered car of 12 to 16 horse-power, either 
m the “buggy” form or built on more 
conventional lines, nothing can here be said. 
It has been rather neglected in the past, 
except by a few far-sighted manufacturers 
Who have not fallen isto the fallacy that 
the automobile is the competitor of the 
lightning express. Its future field in sane 
automobiling no one can begin to estimate. 





The Unities 


as. * I see a laundry has moved into 
€ building adjoining our church.” 

_ Joker. “ Ah. ‘a case in which cleanliness 
8 next to godliness,” 
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She Knew the Formula 


A STRANGER approached a little girl who 
was somewhat accustomed to interviews 
with the usual question, ‘“ What’s your 
name, little girl?” 

The little girl, without looking up from 
her sand-pile, replied: “ My name is Edith, 
and I’m four. She’s my little sister; her 
name’s Mildred and she’s two. I don’t want 
to go with you and be your little girl, and 
I know you can’t steal my little sister.” 





Adding to the Appearance and 
Usefulness of Shingles 


CuRLED and warped shingles on roofs of 
suburban and country houses are a common, 
but not a pleasing, sight in all parts of the 
country where buildings are covered with 
wood. Shingles warp and curl because after 
a wetting—and they get many—the upper 
side dries first. In a few years the roof 
leaks, decays, and must come off. Many 
years ago farmers made what they called 
their ‘“ever-lasting” roofs of white pine, 
cedar, and black-walnut shingles, free from 
sap, rived with a frow, and shaved with a 
drawing-knife. Such shingles cannot now 
be had, for the fine, straight-grained timber 
necessary for their manufacture is scarce 
and very expensive. 

Formerly good wood was plentiful and 
shingles cheap. It costs more to replace a 
leaky roof now, and earnest search has been 
made for ways to check the warping and 
decay of shingles and make the roof last 
longer. 

The Forest Service has studied the shingle 
problem along with that of the preserva- 
tion of farm timber. It is found that 
shingles treated with creosote by a special 
process which the Service has invented 
warp but little and decay slowly because 
water is kept out of the tissues of the wood. 
One such roof will outlast two or three left 
in the natural state to curl, spring leaks, 
and fall to pieces. The creosote used is 
nothing more than dead oil of coal-tar, but 
it keeps water from entering the pores of 
the wood and renders it immune to decay 
for a long time. A roof of that kind costs 
a little more at first. but it is cheaper in 
the long run. Woods which are usually 
classed as inferior, such as_loblolly-pine, 
beech, sycamore, and others which are quick- 
decaying, readily take the _preservatiye 
treatment and are given a largely increased 
value. 

The preserving apparatus is neither ex- 
pensive nor hard to operate. One such 
outfit will serve several farmers. The main 
items are an iron tank (an old engine- 
boiler will do) with preservative fluid in 
it and a fire under it, and another tank of 
cold preservative. The shingles or other 
woods to be treated are immersed for a 
sufficient time in the hot creosote and then 
in the cold. Full details of the operation 
are given to applicants for information 
by the Forest Service at Washington. 

Shingles are one of the most important 
lumber products in this country. Last year 
nearly twelve billions were made. Even 
this enormous number was a heavy falling 
off from the total of the year before. It 
is a significant fact that the chief source 
of shingle-supply is now the forests of the 
far Northwest, from which shingles are 
brought even to New York. The Eastern 
sources of supply are not able to meet the 
Eastern demand. It is therefore fortunate 
that shingles are so easily given a _pre- 
servative treatment by which their life is 
lengthened. 

Many handsome residences in all parts 
of the country have their sides and gables 
covered with shingles. This architectural 
use often calls for staining or painting in 
harmonious colors. Such coloring is less 
frequently seen on roofs, where it does not 
last long, because rain washes it off. 

The Forest Service has been experi- 
menting in this field also, and has found 
that stains may be carried into the shingles 
along with the preservatives by the new 
process. The coloring matter is mixed with 
the creosote, reaches every fibre which the 
creosote touches, and lasts as long as the 
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creosote lasts—and that is a long time. 
Such a stain does not easily weather out, 
whether on walls, gables, or roof. It is 
expected to prove much superior to the ole 
way of staining or painting the surface 
only. 





Certainty 


Visrtor. “ How do you do, Tommy! I've 
come to stay at your house a week, and I’m 
sure you can’t even guess who I am.” 

Tommy. “ll bet you one thing.” 

Visitor. * What?” 

Tommy. “I'll bet you’re no relation of 
father’s.” 





Inevitable 


“So Nelson is dead. What killed him?” 
“You know he had one foot in the grave?” 
“reas 

“Well, some one pulled his leg.” 





Didn’t Appreciate His Blessings 


JIMMIE. “ Mamma, why does Bruno howl 
when the school-bell rings?” 

Mamma. “I don’t know, dear.” 

Jimmie: “ T should think he would laugh; 
I’m the one to howl.” 


So Thoughtful of Her 


“Grace has had her pictures done, and 
given one to each member of her family.” 

“Why! Where is she going?” 

“Going to play bridge all winter.” 





All She Wanted 


Mrs. Mvuaacerty (a habitual borrower). 
“ Shure, Mrs. O’Fudge, it’s meself thot hates 
to throuble yez, but cud yez loan me the 
yolk av an egg?” 











A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 
should bear a guaranty of purity. The name ‘ BorpEN" guar- 
antees purity in milk products. BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) is prepared where cleanliness 
and purity reign supreme. Use it in all recipes calling for milk 
or cream. «*s 








THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. «*s 
° 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pears’ is essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
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AN ORCHESTRAL MASTERWORK 








the Opera 





By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Boston, November 24, 1907. 

HE Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Karl Muck, 

gave last night at Symphony Hall the first performance 

in public of Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler’s new work for 

orchestra, “A Pagan Poem”: thereby accomplishing an 

event the importance of which in the records of musical 
art in America will be more fully recognized with the passing of 
time than it is in the opera-ridden present. 

The remarkable art of Mr. Loeffler has been the subject of 
frequent comment in this place during the last few years.” It 
was observed here not many months ago that this composer 
(who, though he was born in Alsace, has been identified with 
music in this country for almost a quarter of a century) is in 
the unusual case of a creative musician of adventurous style who 
enjoys, in a measure, the recognition of his contemporaries. It 
is not needful to attempt to indicate again in detail the peculiar 
qualities of Mr. Loeffler’s art—its genuine unconcern with accepted 
and familiar modes of musical utterance, its novelty of harmonic, 
melodic, rhythmic, and orchestral invention, its far-sweeping and 
fantastic imagination, its rare and subtle emotional background: 
it is enough to say that his is not the order of music which one 
thinks of as in the least likely to win any general acceptance; 
and, of course, it has done no such thing; but it is sufficiently note- 
worthy that it should have commanded the attention that 
it has—that it should have won for its composer a kind of ap- 
preciation which is as greatly to be desired as it is enduring and 
cumulative. Mr. Loeffler has never shown the slightest disposition 
to placate the gods of the mob. He is utterly indifferent—and his 
indifference, be it marked, has no sign of contempt—to those 
meams of musical beguilement which are sure of approval and 
acclaim. It is his way to think and feel subtly and reconditely, 
as it is the way of most of us to think and feel obviously and 
expectedly. He has always been aroused by moods, by poetic 
subjects, of a kind which lie over the border of the familiar world. 
Maeterlinck and Verlaine, Baudelaire, Rollinat, and Kahn were, 
in the earlier days, his familiars: they made an irresistible appeal 
to his sense of the fantastic, the mordantly ironic. He loved and 
was moved by the misty and wraith-haunted landscapes of Verlaine, 
the tragic and passionate fantasies of Baudelaire, the perturbing 
and sinister and pathetic imaginings of Maeterlinck and Rollinat, 
the iridescent visions of Gustave Kahn; and, brooding upon these, 
he gave forth their poetic and emotional essence in music of 
exquisite potency, of strange and unexampled beauty. Later he 
fell captive to Poe—the gen- 
tler Poe of “ To Helen” and 
**A Dream Within a Dream ” 
and to the mystical ardors 
of Rossetti: the Rossetti of 
the sonnets. Once he put 
away moods of foreboding and 
terror, the menacing and 
grief-haunted presences which 
so persistently obsessed his 
imagination, and_ translated 
into radiant’ orchestral tone 
the ecstatic aubade which 
Verlaine, in La Bonne Chan- 
son, addressed to his young 
bride. And now again, in his 
newest work, he has exhibited 
himself’ under the thrall of 
a similarly free and joyous 
impulse. 

“A Pagan Poem ”—it is 
numbered as Opus 14—stands 
fourth on the list of Mr. 
Loeffler’s chief —_ orchestral 
works, its predecessors being 
“La Mort de Tintagiles,” aft- 
er Maeterlinck (1897, 1900), 




















‘*La Bonne Chanson,” after 
Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss Pianist Vorlaine (1901), and “La 
WHO IS MAKING FREQUENT CON- Villanelle du Diable,” after 


Rollinat (1901). It was com- 
posed originally, in 1901, for 
a small combination of in- 
struments (piano, two flutes, oboe, clarinet, English horn, two 
horns in F, three trumpets behind the scenes, viola, and double- 
hass), and was intended for performance as chamber-music. It 
was afterward arranged for two pianos and three trumpets, and 
was performed in private in this form. In 1905-6 the work was 
recast in its present shape—for orchestra, with piano, three 
trumpets, and English horn obbligati. Its inspiration is derived 
from the Eighth Eclogue of Virgil, the subject of which consists 
of two love-songs, placed in the mouths of the rival shepherds, 
Damon and Alphesibeus. The poetic basis of the music is found 


CERT APPEARANCES THIS SEASON 
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in the second of these love-songs. A Thessalian girl has resorted 
to magic incantations in the hope that she may bring back to 
her cottage her truant lover Daphnis. The passage which inspired 
the mood of Mr. Loeffler’s tone-poem is (in the translation of 
Mr. F. W. Mackail) as follows—beginning, in the original, at the 
line, Effer aquam, et molli cinge hec altaria vitta: 


Fetch water forth, and twine the altars here with the soft fillet, 
and burn resinous twigs and make frankincense, that may try by 
magic rites to turn my lover’s sense from sanity; nothing is wanting 
now but the songs. 

Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home. 

Songs have might, even, to draw down the moon from heaven; with 
songs Circe transformed the crew of Ulysses; by singing, the cold 
snake is burst asunder in the 
meadows. 

Draw from the city, my songs, 
draw Daphnis home. 

Threefold first I twine about 
thee these diverse triple-hued 
threads, and thrice round these 
altars I draw thine image: an 
odd number is God’s delight. 

Draw from the city, my songs, 
draw Daphnis home. 

Tie the threefold colors in 
three knots, Amaryllis, but tie 
them; and say, “I tie Venus’s 
bands.” 

Draw from the city, my songs, 
draw Daphnis home. 

AS this clay stiffens and as 
this wax softens in one and the 
self-same fire, so let Daphnis do 
for love of me. Sprinkle barley- 
meal, and kindle the brittle bay- 
twists with bitumen. Cruel 
Daphnis burns me; I burn this 
bay at Daphnis. 

Draw from the city, my songs, 
dvaw Daphnis home. 

So may Daphnis love as when 
the heifer, weary with seeking 
the steer through woodland and 
high grove, sinks on the green 
sedge by a_ water-brook, in 
misery, and recks not to retire 
before the falling night: so may 
love hold him, nor may I care 
to heal. 

Draw from the city, my songs, 
draw Daphnis home, 

This dress he wore of old the 
traitor left me, dear pledges of 
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Fritz Kreisler, Violinist 


himself; which now I even in 
the en, O earth, commit THIS DISTINGUISHED VIRTUOSO 
to thee; or these ledges 3 TOW JISITING SRIC 
Daphnis is the debt. pledg Is NOW VISITING AMERICA 
Draw from the city, my songs, 
draw Daphnis home. 
These herbs, and these poisons gathered in Pontus, Meeris himself 


gave me; in Pontus they grow thickest. By their might I have often 
seen Moris become a wolf and plunge into the forest, often seen him 
call up souls from their deep graves and transplant the harvests to 
where they were not sown. 
Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home. 
_ Fetch ashes, Amaryllis, out-of-doors, and fling them across thy head 
into the running brook; and look not back. With these I will assail 
aphnis: nothing cares he for gods, nothing for songs. 
Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home. 
See! the embers on the altar have caught with a flickering flame. 
themselves, of their own accord, while I delay to fetch them. Be 
it for good! something there is for sure; and Ilylax barks in the 
doorway. May we believe? or do lovers fashion dreams of their own’ 
Forbear: from the city—forbear now, my songs—Daphnis comes. 
Mr. Loeffler has attempted in this tone-poem no particularized 
translation or paraphrase of Virgil’s eclogue. “Freely after 
Virgil” is a subtitle which would truly indicate its character. 
There is no attempt at a line-for-line or verse-for-verse corre 
spondence between the music and the poem. The composer has 
sought to body forth the emotional undercurrent of the verses 
without anxious regard for their details. But he has done more 
than this: he has written music which heightens immeasurably 
their appeal. The music is the most largely and vigorously con- 
ceived, the most admirably sustained, piece of writing that we 
have had from Mr. Loeffler: it is incomparably, thus far, his 
finest achievement. It has an amplitude of poetic speech, an 
expansive freedom and virility, which are not present in a similar 
degree or in like association in his earlier work. It has movement 
and passion, yet it is rich in mood: it has intensity as well as 
largeness of vision. It contains page after page of extraordinary 
and overwhelming beauty; and throughout it holds captive thie 
imagination. It is original and unconfined in its purely musica! 
invention beyond any other of Mr. Loeffler’s scores; and this 
originality is displayed not simply through daring and superbly 
eloquent harmonic conceptions, but by means of rhythmic and 
melodic ideas that are unfailingly and deeply expressive. : 
Broad and dignified in plan, profuse in ideas, novel and splendi( 
in color, masterly in its craftsmanship, this work must be ranked 
. e . . 7 
deliberately, I am convinced, not only as the most important and 
noblest of Mr. Loffler’s deliverances, but as the most original. 
imaginative, and significant piece of orchestral writing that has 
come out of America. 
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Send for Diogenes 


Iv anybody knows the present address of 


| Diogenes, the good old sage who used to go 


around: with a lantern looking for an honest 
man, he should at once get into communica- 
lion with the old gentleman, and tell him of 
John Chandler, proprietor of the Chandler 
House, at Dummer, New Hampshire. We 
think this particular boniface will measure 
up to the standard of honesty set by the 
philosopher. We append a copy of Mr. 
Chandler’s business card in substantiation 





of our claim: 
. ‘ 
WuAT? SECOND CLASS? CERTAIN. 
The only second-class hotel. in the 


United States. 


CHANDLER HOUSE, 


Dummer, N. H.. 


Famous at home and abroad for its 
Hard Beds, Poor Table, and Indiffer- 
cit Service. Terms the-only thing 
first class. Under the Mismanage- 
went of John Chandler, well known 
as the Stingiest Man in New England. 














In Boston 


“Yes, thank you, Mrs. Backby, my tooth- 
ache is quite gone. After suffering the 
emoluments of the unrighteous,: as de- 
picted in Dante’s Inferno, I went to Pro- 
fessor Wiggins’s Dental Parlors and had 
the offending molar elicited.” 





Yet He Wished Him Well 


“BETWEEN emotionalism and formalism 
in religion,” says a Washington clergyman, 


“there is a golden mean—a reflection that 
came to me recently upon the conclusion of 
my remarks to a colored congregation in 
Richmond. 

ie | had invited an aged deacon to offer 
prayer. ‘O Lord,’ prayed he, ‘ gib dis pore 
brudder de eye of de eagle, dat he spy out 
sin afar off. Glue his hands to de gospel 
plough. Tie his tongue to de line of truf. 
Nail his yere to. de gospel pole. Bow his 
head ‘way down between his knees, O Lord, 
an’ fix his knees ‘way down in some lone- 
some, dark, and narrer- valley, where prayer 
is much wanted to be made. ’Noint him wif 
de ker ‘osene-ile of salvashun, an’ set him on 
fire!’ ’ 





Art and Nature 


A youne artist had brought the late Mr. 
Whistler to view his maiden effort. The 
two stood before the canvas for some mo- 
ments in silence. Finally the young man 
asked timidly, “ Don’t you think this paint- 
ing of mine is a—er—a tolerable picture, 
sir?” 

Mr. Whistler’s eyes twinkled. 


your opinion of a tolerable egg?” 


“What is 
he asked. 





A Vacation 


A CERTAIN scientist in the service = 
Uncle Sam at W ashington is said to be : 
hard taskmaster to both his official and his 
domestie servants. 

Being detailed once to accompany a scien- 
tific expedition on an extended cruise, the 
scientist is said to have unbent a trifle in 
communicating the news to his personal 
atte ndant. 

“Henry,” said he, “how would you like 
to go with me around the world?” 


“Do we go from east to west, sir?” asked 
the mz n. 


«Yes 
‘And we lose a day goirg that way, do 
Wwe noi sir?” 
“Wo do. 
Piha ‘n, sir, IT should like very much to 
go. 


It would give me a day off.” 
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“MEN OF BRAINS” 
PAY THE PRICE FOR 


Cortes 


and do not waste their cigar money in experiments 


Ee TENTS tl that PROTECT) 
B.S. 4A. B.LACEY, Washington,D.G, Estab, 1869, 
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Photograph by Genthe, San Francisco 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


MRS. ATHERTON’S REMARKABLE ARRAIGNMENT OF SAN FRANCISCO’S POLITICAL CORRUPTION, PRINTED IN “ HARPER’S WEEKLY 6 
JUST BEFORE ELECTION DAY, HELPED TO TURN THE TIDE IN THE CITY’S AFFAIRS. MRS. ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO LIFE, “ ANCESTORS,” HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED 
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The Symbolism of Chinese 
Porcelains 


In viewing such an exhibit as the Morgan 
collection of Chinese Porcelains at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the pleasure 
of visitors is found to be much enhanced by 
a little insight- into the mysteries of mean- 
ing in the strange symbols, characters, per- 
sonages, birds, beasts, ete., which adorn 
these as they adorn all species of Chinese 
art objects. 

How many casual visitors know, says the 
Museum bulletin, that a rectangular Chinese 
vase is feminine, representing the yin, inert, 
dark, and earthly traits in nature, while an 
oval vase is’ masculine, representing the 
yang, or active, light, and heavenly ele- 
ments; a combination of the two represent- 
ing the creative or ultimate principle? 

A group of seemingly miscellaneous art- 
objects depicted perhaps upon a brush-tray 
are probably the po-ku, or “hundred an- 
tiques,’ emblematic of culture, and im- 
plying a delicate compliment to the recipient 
of the tray. 

Birds and animals occur with frequency 
on Chinese porcelains, and if one will ob- 
serve closely it is a somewhat select 
menagerie, in which certain types are em- 
phasized by répetition. For instance, the 
dragon is so familiar as to be no longer re- 
marked, and yet his significance is perhaps 
not fully understood by all. There are, in 
fact, three kinds of dragons—the lung of the 
sky, the li of the sea, and the kiau of the 
marshes. The lung is the favorite kind, 
however, and may be known when met by his 
having “ the head of a camel, the horns of a 
deer, the eyes of a rabbit, ears of a cow, 
neck of a snake, belly of a frog, scales of a 
carp, claws of a hawk, and palm of a tiger.” 
His special office is to guard and support 
the mansions of the gods, and he is naturally 
the peculiar symbol of the emperor. The 
four seasons have each its special flower— 
the tree-peony for spring, the lotus for sum- 
mer, the chrysanthemum for autumn, and 
the prunus, or plum-tree for winter. It 
should be mentioned that each of these 
flowers has its appropriate birds and in- 
sects. The Eight Immortal Genii are favor- 
ite subjects with porcelain makers, to be 
recognized by their respective symbols, the 
fan (or fly-whisk), the sword, pilgrim’s 
gourd, castenets, basket of flowers, bamboo 
tube, and rods, flute, and lotus flower. 

Colors have their significance, blue being 
the color of the heavens, yellow of the earth 
and the emperor, red of the sun, white of 
Jupiter or the Year Star, ete., while each 
dynasty had its own particular hue, that of 
the Chou dynasty being described as “ blue 
of the sky aiier rain where it appears be- 
tween the clouds.” 

Another very interesting acquisition by 
the Museum comes from Egypt. It is an 
inscribed offering-stand of Khafra, one of 
the great kings of the fourth dynasty (about 
2500 B. c.) and the builder of the second 
Pyramid at Gizeh. The stand is of diorite, 
and of a form characteristic of the period 
to which it belongs—a slender column flar- 
ing at the top and_bottom. It measures 
84.5 em. in height, 20.8 em. in diameter at 
the top, and 30 em. in diameter at the bot- 
tom. On one side it bears in a perpen- 
dicular line the inscription, “ Devoted to 
Ra, the Horus Weser ib Khafra, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the Uniter of the 
two Egypts, strong in might, the Golden 
liorus Khafra, living like Ra eternally.” 





The Dramatic Instinct 


ProressoR BRANDER MatTrHews, in a 
lecture on theatrical conventions to a class 
in dramaturgy, the other day told the fol- 
lowing story: 

“A little girl had dramatized a sofa pil- 
low into a horse, and had ridden on the 
horse to her mother’s knee. ‘Horsy is 
thirsty, Mamma,’ she said. To humor her, 
the mother brought a glass of water, but the 
little one carefully emptied the water in a 
jJardiniére before offering the glass to her 
pillow. ‘A pertended horse ought to drink 
pertended water,’ she remarked gravely.” 
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CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC,” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 
To THE ORIENT 


February 6 to April 17, 1908. 


Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, including shore excur- 
ECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers: 
Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, 


sions. SPEC 


Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Tours Round the World. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE temic 'tna 


attractive ever offered. F.C, OLARK, Times Bldg., New York, 


READ THE WEAVERS 
By Gilbert Parker 








‘The New Magazine 


ILLUSTRATED 


Devoted to South America, | 
Central America, Mexico, 
and the West Indies. 


Authoritative and Interesting. 


JUST OUT 


10 cents a copy. 
$1.00 ayear. Address 


TROPICAL AMERICA PUB. C0. ‘ 
18FrankfortSt.,NewYork,U.S.A [oS 
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FRENCH'S 
AUTUMN EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 


tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 


CATALOGUES TO.PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FERDINAND F, FRENCH) 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 

92-98 SUMMER ST. - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fluffly Chick: ‘Please Iznd me a pin feather, little boy, to fix my veil.” 
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| THE m1 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


‘The ONLY Agricultural NEWS paper, 


| 
| 
| AND ADMITTEDLY THE 
| 
| 
| 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 








Every department written by specialists, the highest 
| authorities in their respective lines. 
No other paper pretends to compare with it in quali 
fications of editorial staff. 
Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of com 
pleteness not even attempted by others. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 


WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 








Single Subscription, $1.50; 
Two Subscriptions, $2.503 

Five Subscriptions, $5.50. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to RAISERS OF 
LARGER CLUBS. 





Four Months’ Trial Trip 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody in- 
terested in any way in country life to send for thei 
Address the publishers : 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Aibany, Iv. Y. 








TEN BOYS FROM 
DICKENS 




















KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER 


HESE stories of ten boys selected from 
Dickens’ Works are told in his own 
words and are intended to interest young 
people in the sympathetic narratives of the lives of 
Dickens’ boys and in a deeper knowledge of his 
works, Charmingly ee by George Alfred 
Williams. Size 614x914 inches. Price $2.00. 


(Umprint of R. H. Russell) 
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IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS 


Favorite Fairy Tales 


Illustrated by PETER NEWELL 





The best fairy stories of 
all times, compiled on a plan 
altogether novel and original. 
The stories are those which 
won the love; as children, of 
men and women who have 
gained high eminence; and 
with each story is given the 
name of the man or woman 
who favored it. The mar- 
ginal decorations and other 
details of make-up render 
the volume uniform with the 
Peter Newell Edition of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Full Japan Vellum Binding. Uncut 


Edges, Gilt Top. Specially Boxed. 
Price, $3.00 net , 





FROM “FAVORITE FAIRY TALES” 








The Land of Make-Believe 


By WILBUR NESBIT 


Poetry full of sweetness and the happy spirit of Christ- 
mas-tide. Some of the poems included are “The March 
of the Toys,” “ The Blessed Night,” “ Christmas Found,” 
and “ The Land of Make-Believe.” 


Illustrated. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.40 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 






















IN HOLIDAY BINDINGS 


AN ENCORE 


By Margaret Deland 
A story of Old Chester 


and Doctor Lavendar. Love- 
making of two young people 
is frustrated when parents in- 
terfere. The boy is sent to 
sea, the girl marries and goes 
away, and forty-eight years 
afterwards, widower and wid- 
owed, they find themselves 
neighbors across the way, with 
young people of their own to 
manage. The situation is 
droll, the narrative charming. FROM “AN ENCORE” 








With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. Marginal Decorations 
in Tint. Specially Boxed. Price, $1.50. 





The Woman’s Exchange 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


' The tale of two sisters in a little Southern town, who, 
when misfortune comes, decide to open a Woman’s Ex- 
change, and find a sweet and touching and most unex- 
pected recompense for loyalty and bravery. 


‘*Forget-Me-Not’’ Edition. Hlustrated. Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. Price, $1.25 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature.on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted'to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 
to inflated values. 

Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














ANCESTORS 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


A great American novel of the old San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs. Atherton has presented California 
with all its ancestral beauty and pride embodied 
in a high-bred young girl. The city, with its 
teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and 
is really as great a part of the drama as are the 
characters in the foreground, leading to a mov- 
ing and impressive climax in the San Francisco 
earthquake. The greatest work Mrs. Atherton 
has done is Ancestors. 


Price $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 













































THE JAPANESE DREAM 
OF EMPIRE 


HOSE students of history who are keen observers 

of current international movements are not. much 

impressed with the possibility of war between 
Japan and the United States—for a few years, at any 
rate. Japan has cut out other work for herself. The 
recent political absorption of Korea was but the natural 
sequence of an industrial conquest that was practically 
complete before the war with Russia. 

Since the war Japan has been engaged in the most 
active kind of a peaceful conquest of China, which has 
its industrial, commercial, educational, and social phases. 
The evident purpose of Japan is~to ultimately control 
China as she now controls Korea. In a word, the am- 
bition of the intellectual giants who govern Japan looks to 
nothing less than the consolidation of all that we know 
as the Far East into one vast empire bending to the will 
of the Mikado. Then, and not untilthen, will Japan desire 
to dispute with America the mastery of the Pacific. 

At least, one of the great manufacturing interests of 
America has ample evidence of the vigor with which 
Japan has been pursuing her industrial and commercial 
conquest of China since the close of the Russo-Japanese 


war. The photograph reproduced above shows a portion 
of the power-plant recently installed by the Atlas Engine 
Works of Indianapolis, for the Nippon-Menkwa Kaisha 
cotton-seed oil-mills at} Hangkow, China. . The power- 
plant, which was erected by I’. W. Horne, the Atlas agent 
at Yokohama, consists of a great Heavy Duty Corliss 
Engine and a boiler-plant of large proportions. This 
large enterprise is owned and operated by Japanese, and 
is but one of a nifmber. of Japanese industrial plants 
recently erected in China. The Japs are not by any 
means confining their efforts in Chinese territory to 
Manchuria. Hangkow is the metropolis of one of the 
great middle provinces. The Japanese commercial in- 
vasion spreads from the borders of French Indo-China 
at the south to the Russian territory at the north. 

In the industrial growth of Japan during. the past 
twenty years, as in the present expansion on Chinese soil, 
this great American engine - building interest, the Atlas, 
has played a prominent part. Over 200 Atlas power- 
plants have been sold at Yokohama for Japanese manu- 
facturing enterprises on Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
soil, 





